MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, December, 1902. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 
Cheap, cope, coup, kaupatjan, caupo, 
etc. II. 
WE may now devote particular attention to 
some of these words, especially to the Eng- 
lish representatives. 

The Gothic verb aup-at-jan is clearly 
only an intensive or rather iterative derivative 
of kaupon. Compare OHG. slagazen<slagon, 
worphazen< worfon, swan(ke)zen < swanken, 
etc. That the iterative derivative should have 
been the usual form in the past and so become 
in Old Norse the regular preterit of the simple 
kaupa, is very interesting. It is due to the fact 
that we most frequently have occasion to use 
an iterative in recounting what we have ob- 
served and what, therefore, has happened. 
Compare the many Indo-European verbs that 
have reduplicated past tenses but simple pres- 
ents. That the iterative retained in Gothic 
(Aaupatjan) the meaning ‘strike’ longer than 
the simple verb (Aaupdx) did, is perfectly nat- 
ural. The wordthat meant simply ‘strike ’eas- 
ily came to mean ‘bargain,’ ‘barter,’ etc.; but 
the word that meant to ‘pummel’ had first to 
lose its iterative force before it could assume a 
figurative meaning based on the notion of sim- 
ple striking. When the simple £aupon got the 
meaning ‘barter,’ £aupatjan took its place and 
in time followed its example in assuming the 
meaning ‘barter’, as is shown by the Finnish 
kaupata. 

It has long been customary to derive English 
cope ‘barter’, ‘buy’, from LG. cépen, and to 
regard coup ‘barter’, ‘buy’, as a northern dia- 
lectic variant of it. It is now, however, recog- 
nized that coup is from ON. Aaupa=Goth. kau- 
pon, cf. the Oxford Dictionary under coup v. i. 
It is my desire to show that cope has the same 
origin and is not from Low German. The idea 
that we got the word cope from LG. cépen was 
natural enough. In the first place, we have 
from Lydgate: Flemynges began on me for to 
cry, Master, what will you copen or buy?, and 
from Heywood The Ducheman saieth, that 
segging is good cope. But, on second thought, 


we must recognize that this is certainly no evi- 
dence that the English word was derived from 
the Dutch. As much might we to-day prove 
the German origin of the words g/ass and beer 
from a magazine article containing the follow- 
ing: ‘‘I was walking slowly on, when I was 
hailed by a German saloon-keeper, who asked 
me, ‘Vill you haf a glass of beer?’?” If 
English cope had come from Low German or 
Dutch, we should expect to find it most at 
home in the South or in the sea-port towns. 
As a matter of fact, the evidence of the living 
dialects proves that its habitat is that part of 
England where the Scandinavian influence was 
pronounced. It may be asked: How can we 
account for the au or gu of coup and the 6 or 
vo of cope as both coming from Old Norse? 
This is, however, perfectly regular. Old-Norse 
au had become gu before it was carried over to 
England. Inthe few Old-Norse words con- 
taining gw that were introduced into English 
in Old-English times it appears that the English 
found in their @ the best substitute for the for- 
eign ou, cf.OE. lahcop, landcop, <ON. logkoup, 
landkoup, and OE. dra<ON. gurar, Kluge, 
Paul’s Grundriss, i, p. 934. It was, however, 
in ME. times that Scandinavian words really 
became a part of English speech and by that 
time English had developed an gu diphthong 
out of OE. oz, for example, in doza ‘bow’. 
The ON. gu naturally fellin with this and, from 
that time on, gu developed alike in native 
words and in those adapted from Scandinavian. 
In parts of England, as in standard English, 
this gu became ow, later 6, which has since be- 
gun to break into a diphthong again. In parts 
of northern England and of Scotland, the ou 
remained unchanged and to this day differs but 
little from our az (or a0)<iain how, house, etc., 
which in the districts involved still have 2. 
Thus the Scandinavian words saup and naut 
(=OE. céap, néat) have come down to us dia- 
lectically as coup and nout, corresponding to 
the Scotch dow (pronounced pratically as we 
pronounce the verb fo dow down), and also as 
cope and nofle corresponding to the English 
bow (pronounced so as to rime with go.) 


English cope, coup, ‘strike’, ‘ contend ’, ‘fall 
heavily’, presents at first sight more difficulty. 
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This word is generally derived without hesita- 
tion from OF. couper, co()per, ‘strike,’ now 
‘cut.’ That the word has in part this origin, 
I would not dispute, especially when used of 
formal contests, as at tournaments, and in the 
figurative sense ‘to cope with many difficulties.’ 
The fact, however, that in the more original 
senses ‘strike,’ ‘knock over,’ ‘tip over,’ ‘fall 
heavily,’ the word is to-day confined to dia- 
lects spoken where Scandinavian influence was 
strong, makes it clear that asa common man’s 
word it was of Scandinavian origin. It thus 
betrays the earlier meaning ‘strike’ that was 
displaced in the Old Norse of literature by the 
derivative meaning ‘bargain’, ‘barter’, ‘buy’. 
In other words, English cope, coup, is a blending 
of an Old-French word and an Old-Norse word 
for ‘strike’. 

There is in German an interesting parallel to 
the change of ‘strike’ into ‘tip over,’ ‘fall heav- 
ily’, namely kaupeln, kaupeln, ‘tip’, ‘turn som- 
ersaults’; cf. also kaiplen, koiplen, keibeln, 
etc., ‘stumble,’ ‘fall heavily’. Hildebrand’s 
attempt to derive Aaupeln (with original az) 
from (with au <a)‘topknot’, cannot stand. 
In the first place, if Aaupeln were a verb de- 
rived from the noun saupe, we should expect 
the same vowel, not one related by gradation. 
But the diversity that the various forms show 
in vowel and consonant makes it clear that we 
have to deal with slightly different imitations 
of the sound of striking and falling bodies. 
Compare kaukeln, kokeln, gaukeln, and the 
many other words in which the idea of tipping 
or tumbling merges into that of practicing the 
arts of professional tumblers, jugglers, etc. 
Kaupeln ‘swap’, ‘trade’, from older upeln, 
cannot be the same word as kaupeln, ‘tip’, 
which has original av. But there is no reason 
to doubt that we have in saupeln, kipeln, in 
kauten,kiten, and the many like-sounding Ger- 
man words that mean ‘swap’ or ‘trade secretly,’ 
simply more words that were originally imita- 
tions of the sound of striking and acquired the 
idea of ‘bargain’, ‘barter’, ‘trade’, just as we 
have found that saufen, swap, and the others 
did. 

It may be well to add a few words as to the 
theory of the Latin origin of Germanic Aaup-. 


Any attempt to justify this theory must take | 
the form of an effort to make a whole series of | 


improbabilities appear passably probable. 
First of all, we are confronted with the very 
obvious richness of Germanic forms through- 
out the Germanic territory, in contrast with 
the fact that there is no trace whatever of the 
word in any Romance language. Thesituation 
is not improved by referring, as Kluge does, to 
the fact that the name Cesar, Kaiser, spread 
widely in Germanic while the Romance lan- 
guages adhered to Jmperator. The cases are 
entirely different. This use of the proper 
name was clearly an innovation and naturally 
established itself more easily where the ground 
was not already preempted, as it was by Jinper- 
ator in Latin itself. If caupo had beena native 
Latin word, being the name of a person who was 
familiar to the common people, we may be sure 
there would be traces of its use in one or an- 
other Romance tongue. If, however, it arose 
as a designation of a class of foreign trades- 
people in the city of Rome, we can easily un- 
derstand why it did not spread throughout the 
Latin-speaking world. Moreover, it would not 
be strange at all if Germanic traders, of how- 
ever humble a class, should on settling in Rome 
call themselves by what was in their tongue a 
dignified term fur their calling; while, on the 
other hand, it would be absurd to suppose that 
Roman traders in foreign parts should desig- 
nate themselves by what was in their own 
tongue almost a term of contempt (cf. the first 
edition of Kluge’s dictionary). 

Furthermore, the word caupo, cauponis, is a 
derivative form that stands quite without the 
support of any more primitive word.: I know 
of no explanation of caupo as a pure Latin 
word that would stand the test of present 
ideas of phonological development. But it is 
on this caufo that all other related Latin words 
are based, for example, caupdna, caupdnaria, 
cauponius, caupodnor, etc., most of which are 
rare or late. But Latin caupo, -dnis, corresponds 
to the OHG. weak noun soufo<Gc. kaup-an-. 
The Latin theory compells us, first, to assume 
an unexplained Latin #- derivative. Then, to 
suppose that this word went north and became 
the South-German soufo, but, when it passed 

1 The exceedingly rare, or even questionable cdfa, ciipa, ‘a 
female tavernkeeper and castanet-dancer’ has no weight in 
this question. It is most natural to explain it as a jocose use 


of ciifa ‘a wine cask;’ in the form cdfa it was possibly in- 
fluenced by céfo, the popular form of caufo, 
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still farther north, assumed what Kluge callsa | D/D BOCCACCIO SUGGEST THE 
‘*verdeutlichendes Element’’ and became OE. CHARACTER OF CHAUCER'S 
Léapman, etc. Furthermore, that, though KNIGHT? : 
starting in South Germany as an #- derivative | Stanza 4o of Book vi of the Teseide reads as ; 
stem designating a noun of agency, it gave | follows: 

d birth to many Germanic forms, some of them “In cotal guisa co’suoi rugginoso 

of primitive type and signification, for example, del cuder venne Atene: 


“ . E benché bel non paia, valor 
kaup, céap, meaning ‘trade’, ‘market’, ‘pur & walle 


chase’, ‘price’, etc.! The theory of the Ger- E fe’, del nodo suo non borieso : 
manic origin supposes that the word started as Ma umile, parlare a tutti bene: : 
averb meaning first ‘strike’ and later ‘bargain’, Ben s’ammiraron della condizione 


Chiunque il vide a s{ fatto barone,’"? 
This is the last of six stanzas describing King 
Evander, who was one of the combatants in 
the tournament. The details mentioned in this a. 


and as an abstract noun meaning first ‘stroke’ 
stanza are so similar to the most prominent | ; a 


and later ‘bargain’, and that when in different 
parts of the Germanic territory nouns of agency 
arose, in some it was a weak m- stem, in others 
a compound in -man, for example, OE. Céap- 
man, corresponding to Céapstow ‘market place’, 
céapdeg ‘market day,’ etc. The #- stem arose 
in the Germanic territory nearest to Italy and 
so it was this form that crossed the boundary 
and appeared in Latin. For there is nothing 
in the way of supposing that this Germanic 
word came to Rome exactly as at a later date 
mango came over the Alps, as I have shownin 
The American Journal of Philology, vol. 22. 
It may be objected that a Germanic word might 
have come to Rome in post-Augustan times, 
but that we have traces of the use of caupo as 
early as the time of Plautus. This objection, 
however, ignores the well-known fact that in 
practically all countries the peddler, the hucks- 
ter, and, in large cities at least, the inn-keeper, 
is very likely to be a foreigner,—and we know 


characteristics of Chaucer’s knight, as he is 
described in the Prologue tothe Canterbury 
Tales (\l. 43-78), as to suggest that Chaucer 
may have got the first conception of his knight | 
from this source. 
Boccaccio, in the previous five stanzas, has 
described a Greek warrior-king. He has told 
Evahder’s birthplace and parentage, how he _— 
was mounted and how hewas armed. Hehas & 
described his dress and that of his followers; _ 
and he has devoted especial attention to a de- es 
scription of Evander’s shield, on which were 
depicted scenes illustrating former adventures 
and experiences. or 
There is nothing in these stanzas that is ex- _ 
actly the same as in Chaucer’s Prologue. 
There are some correspondences but these 


might easily be accidental,—thus : (a) both are 
ee eee ry Y | with him. (c) The previous deeds of valor are gh 


long before armies invade and international 
relations are thought of. 

In dealing with Latin caupo, scholars have 
sometimes associated with it Greek xamnAos 
‘huckster’, ‘tavern-keeper.’ How they would 
reconcile the Greek @ with the Latin az, I do 
not know. Thereis, however, noneed of it, for 
there is a very simple explanation of xaos. 
It is formed from xan ‘a crib for the food of 
cattle’, ‘a manger’. For this explanation it is 
immaterial whether was thus alluded to in 
a jocose way, as we sometimes speak of food 
as‘‘fodder” anda bed asa “‘roost’’, or whether 


told for each, though in different ways—for 
Evander, it is done by a description of his @ 
shield ; for the knight, the means is direct nar- _ 
ration. But if Chaucer was influenced by this e 3. 
description of Evander, he could not possibly _ 
have made use of the details found in these | 
five stanzas,—because the settings are too dif- 
ferent. Boccacciohad described a Greek king 
going to a tournament, while Chaucer wished 
to present an ideal English knight riding in a 
company of pilgrims. 

But the stanza first quoted seems to bear 


toward Chaucer a different relation from the 
the xamnAoS was originally a man who provided : 
. | Other five. There are the following agree- 
travelers with the bulky food required for their samnet * 
food for themselves. imed from his arms and from sweat. Although he did not 
So H ook beautiful, whoever sees him holds him truly valorous. 
EORGE MEMPL, He was not in manner but humble: he spoke well to 
University of Michigan. all, Whoever saw him marveled at this in such a baron.’ 
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Evander came into Athens begrimed from 
his arms and from sweat. 

The knight joined the pilgrims with his 
clothes stained by his armor. 

Evander, though he did not look beautiful, 
was held to be valorous by all. 

The knight was not gay, but he was worthy 
and wise. 

Evander was not proud in manner but hum- 
ble; he spoke well to all. 

The knight was in bearing as meek as a 
maid; he never said anything discourteous to 
his inferiors. 

It hardly seems to me that these agreements 
can be explained as due to mere chance. What 
all found striking in King Evander, we find 
striking in Chaucer’s knight—that such a dis- 
tinguished warrior should be so humble and 
courteous in bearing toward those of lesser 
rank. Chaucerknew the 7eseide, having early 
made some sort of translation or paraphrase 
of it in his lost work, Pa/amon and Arcite. 
He must, therefore, have been familiar with 
this description long before he conceived of 
the Canterbury Tales. The Knight's Tale is 
itself the story of the Zeseide. Thecharacter 
of the knight had to harmonize with the story 
he was totell. There is, therefore, a close re- 
lationship between the two, and one might 
suggest the other. If then the Tesetde has 
within itself an unneeded character suitable to 
act as narrator of the story to the Canterbury 
pilgrims, what is more natural than to sup- 
pose that Chaucer might have taken the es- 
sential traits of this personage as the nucleus 
around which to build up his own character of 


the knight? 
FRANK E. BRYANT. 
University of Kansas. 


CHAUCER AND THE Roman de Th2bes. 


Pror. LEopotp Constans in Ze Roman de 
Thebes (Société des Anciens Textes Fran- 
gais, Paris, 1890), Part ii, p. clix, says: 

‘Les formes corrompues Polimites (Troylus 
and Cryseide, v, 1488) pour Podinices, qui se 
rencontre un peu plus loin, et Parthonolope, 
prouvent que Chaucer connaissait une des 
redactions en prose de notre poéme’. 

But Prof. Constans does not mention the argu- 
ment of the twelve books of Statius’ 7hebaid 
placed after 1. 1498 in all the MSS. of the 


Troilus except Harl. 2392 and Rawlinson Poet 

163 (Globe Chaucer, p. 552). In the Campsall 

MS. the first line of this argument reads, 
Associat profugum Tideo primus Polimitem, 


and the form Polimitem or Polymytem is 
found in all the other published MSS. except 
Gg. 4. 27, which has Polimite. There is no 
similar argument of the Thedbaid in the 
Roman de Th2bes, and the fact that in the 
Troilus it occurs in Latin is against the theory 
that Chaucer made use of the French romance. 

Prof. Constans supports his view by citing 
also the form Parthonolope for the Parthono- 
paeus of Statius, but here again his assertions 
are not borne out by the MSS. Campsall, 
Corpus, and St. John’s have Parthonopea ; 
Harl. 1239 and Harl. 3943, Partonopea; Harl. 
2280, Parthonopes ; and Gg. 4.27, Parte-nopea, 
in the ninth line of the argument of the 7he- 
baid. But.since Cb., Cp., Gg. 4. 27, and St. 
John’s give Parthonope, 3943 Partonope, 
HI. 2280 Parthonopo, and HI. 1239 Parthenope 
as the form of this name in 1]. 1503 of Chaucer’s 
own text, we may conclude that the Parthono- 
lope of the French romance had no influence 
whatever on the form used by Chaucer. 

Prof. Constans continues : 
‘Une autre preuve nous semble resulter de 
deux passages ot Theodamas (évidemment 
le Thiodamas de Stace, puisque, une fois sur 
deux, il est question du siége de Thébes), est 
donné comme un fameux pene de trompette,. 


a cété de Joab, a qui il attribue le méme 
talent: 


At every cours in came loude minstralcie, 
That never Joab tromped for to here, 
Ne he Theodamas yet half so clere 
At Thebes, whan the citee was in doute. 
(The Merchant's Tale,—E, 1717-21.) 
There heard I Joab trumpe also, 
Theodamas, and other mo, 
And all that used clarion 
In Casteloigne and Aragon, 
To learnen saw I trumpen there.” 
( The House of Fame, iii, 155-160.) 
The account of the election of Thiodamas 
as successor to the augur Amphiaraus is given 
in the Roman de Thiébes ll. 4951-5172, but 
there is no mention of Joab; neither is there 
anything to indicate that Chaucer was follow- 
ing the Roman rather than the account in the 
Thebaid, viii, 343. 
As a final proof that Chaucer was familiar 
with a version of the Roman de Thebes, Prof. 
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Constans cites a passage containing know- 
ledge which he thinks Chaucer could not have 
obtained from Statius : 


‘Enfin, il convient de mentionner aussi ce 
fait que le Roman de Thzbes que lit Cryseide 
(7r. and Cr., ii, 99 sqq.) donne en téte I’his- 
toire d’CEdipe: 

This romance is of Thebes that we rede, 
And we have heard that kinge Laius deide 
Through Edippus his sonne, etc. 


Nous croyons donc que si Chaucer, dans 
I’ ceuvre tout entier de qui déborde I’erudition, 
a connu la TVhédbaide, il a connu aussi le 
Roman de Thebes ou, du moins, une de ses 
rédactions en prose’. 

However, this knowledge could have been 
derived from the 7Zhebaid i, 60-68, where 
(Edipus, addressing Tisiphone, prays: 

Si bene quid merui, si me de matre cadentem 
Fovisti gremio et traiectum vulnere plantas 
Firmasti, si stagna peti Cirrhea bicorni 
Interfusa iugo, possem cum degere falso 
Contentus Polybo, trifidaeque in Phocidos arto 
Longaevum implicui regem secuique trementis 
Ora senis, dum quaero patrem, si Sphingos iniquae 
Callidus ambages te praemonstrante resolvi, 
Other allusions to the death of Laius are found 
in the Thebaid ii, 64 and vii, 355. 

There would seem, then, to be no well- 
grounded reason for asserting that Chaucer 
was acquainted with one of the versions of the 
Roman de Thebes. 

J. D. RODEFFER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE SOURCE OF TENNYSON'S THE 
LADY OF SHALOTT. 


Wuy does the story of The Lady of Shalott 
differ so greatly from that of Lancelot and 
Elaineand from Malory? The earliest virtual 
answer that I find is in Professor Palgrave’s 
Lyrical Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(1885). He says, 

Italian romance upon the Donna di Sca- 
/otta, in which Camelot, unlike the Celtic tra- 
dition, was placed near the sea—suggested No. 
xxix [The Lady of Shalott]. It is under the 
very different guise of the maid of Astolat that 
the legend reappears in the /dy/s of the King.” 


This is the entire note, and the only one on 
the poem (p. 257, ed. 1899). Subsequent com- 
mentators give without criticism the substance 
of the note—Lucein his Handbook making the 
lapsus of ascribing it to Sir Francis Palgrave. 
John Churton Collins, referring to it, remarks, 


“On what authority this is said I do not know, 
nor can I identify the novel. In Novella lxxxi, 
a collection of novels printed at Milan in 1804, 
there is one [I tranpose, ‘‘In a collection of 
novels printed at Milan in 1804 (date of vol. i) 
there is one, Novella Ixxxi] that tells, but very 
briefly, the story of Elaine’s love and death 
....andas in this novel Camelot is placed near 
the sea this may be the novel referred to.’’: 

If Mr. Collins could not identify the romance 
we may assume that the larger British libraries 
do not contain it. JI can say that the libraries 
of Harvard, Yale, and Cornell have no such 
romance. Obviously Palgrave had never seen 
it, or he would have given us something more 
definite for a title than ‘‘An Italian romance 
upon the Donna di Scalotia.”” a‘tromanzo’”’ 
on that theme is in existence it would be likely 
to be in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence, 
and I would suggest to literary tourists who 
may visit that city to search for it in that 
library, to which foreigners have free access. 
Through the kindness of the present Lord 
Tennyson I can say that he believes Palgrave 
to be right. But where is that romance? and 
is it likely that a volume that cannot now be 
found in the great libraries of England and 
America was accessible to Tennyson in 1832? 

In the circumstances, it seems worth while 
to read carefully the Novella referred to by Mr. 
Collins. By the kindness of Mr. Kiernan of 
the Harvard Library I have a copy, which is 
as follows :— 


RACCOLTA DI NOVELLE 
Volume I. 


NOVELLA LXXXI. 


Qui conta come la Damigella di Scalot mort 
per amore di Lancialotto de Lac. 


Una figluola d’un grande Varvassore si amd 
Lancialotto de Lac oltremisura, ma elli non le 
volle donare suo amore; imperciocché elli 
l’avea donato alla Reina Ginevra, Tanto amd 
costei Lancialotto, ch’ella venne alla morte, e 
comandé6, che quando sua anima fosse partita 
dal corpo, che fosse arredata una ricca navi- 
cella, coperta d’un vermiglio sciamito con un 
ricco letto ivi entro, con ricche, e nobile cover- 
ture di seta, ornato di ricche pietre preziose ; 
e fosse il suo corpo messo in su questo letto 


1 The Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1900, p. 43. 
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vestito de’ suoi pid nobili vestimenti, e con 
bella corona in capo ricca di molto oro, e di 
molte ricche pietre preziose; e con ricca cin- 
tura,e borsa. Ed in quella borsa avea una 
lettera dello infrascritto tenore. Main prima 
diciamo di cid, che va dinanzi alla lettera. La 
Damigella morio del mal d’amore. E fu fatto 
di lei cid, che ella avea detto, della navicella 
sanza vela, e sanza remi, e sanza neuno sopra 
sagliente, e fu messa in mare. Il mare la 
guidd a Camalot, e ristette alla riva. II grido 
fu per la Corte. I Cavalieri, e Baroni dis- 
montaro de’ palazzi, e lo nobile Re Arta vi 


_ venne: e maravigliandosi forte molti, che 


sanza niuna guida questa navicella era cosi 
apportata ivi. Il Re entrd dentro, vide la 
Damigella, e l’arnese. Fe’ aprire la borsa; 
trovaro quellalettera. Fecela leggere, e dicea 
cosi. A tutti i Cavalieri della ritonda, manda 
salute questa Damigella di Scalot, siccome 
alla miglior gente del mondo. E se voi volete 
sapere perch’ io a mio fine sono venuta, cioé 
per lo migliore Cavaliere del mondo, e per lo 
pid villano, cioé Monsignore Messer Lancia- 
lotto de Lac, che gia no’l seppi tanto pregare 
d’amore, ch’elli avesse di me mercede. E 
cosi, lassa! sono morta per bene amare, come 
voi potete vedere. 


[‘Here it is related how the Damsel of Shalot 
died for love of Lancelot du Lac. 

A daughter of a Grandee loved Lancelot du 
Lac beyond measure, but he would not give 
her his love for the reason that he had given it 
to the Queen Guinevere. So much did she 
love Lancelot that she drew near to death; 
and she commanded that when her soul should 
depart from her body, there should be made 
ready a rich boat covered with red samite, 
with a rich bed therein, with rich and noble 
coverings of silk, adorned with rich precious 
stones; and that her body should be placed 
upon this bed, clothed in her most noble gar- 
ments, and with a beautiful crown on her head 
rich with much gold, and with ed rich 
precious stones; and witlr a rich girdle and 
purse. And in that purse was a letter of the 
tenor written below. But first let us speak of 
that which went before the letter. The Damsel 
died of the malady of love. And then was 
done what she had said, of the boat without 
sails and without oars, and without anyone on 
board, and it was put to sea. The sea guided 
it to Camelot, and it stood at the shore. The 
news went through the Court. The Knights 
and Barons came down from their palaces, and 
the noble King Arthur camethither: and many 
marveled greatly that without guide this boat 


should have been brought thither. The king 
entered within, saw the damsel and the adorn- 
ment. He caused the purse to be opened ; 
they found the letter. He had it read, and it 
said thus: To all the knights that are round- 
about, this Damsel of Shalot sends greeting, 
as to the best people of the world. And if you 
would know wherefore [ have come to my end, 
it is for the best knight of the world and for 
the most cruel, that is, Sir Lancelot du Lac, 
whom indeed I knew not to care enough for 
love to have pity on me. And so, alas, I die 
for loving well, as you can see.’] 

The first impression on reading this is that 
Tennyson’s poem deviates as much from this 
novella as from Malory. It should be noticed, 
however, that the first edition of this much- 
revised poem (1833) resembles the novella more 
than the second (1842). The first adorns the 
Lady more splendidly, and mentions crown 
and girdle, 

“A cloud-white crown of pearl she dight 
All raimented in snowy white 
That loosely flew (her zone in sight, 
Clasped with one blinding diamond bright.” 
The second, 
“Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right.”’ 

The first, like the Novella, does not intro- 
duce Lancelot at the final scene. 

The first gives the contents of the Lady’s 
letter, but the second makes no allusion to a 
letter. 

“There lay a parchment on her breast, 

That puzzled more than all the rest 
The well-fed wits at Camelot: 

The web was woven curiously, 

The charm is broken utterly, 

Draw near and fear not—this is I 
The Lady of Shalott.” 

But the poem in both editions has a very dif- 
ferent story from the novella. It contains no 
reference to King Arthur or his Queen. The 
mirror, the weaving, the curse, the song, the 
river and island are all absent from the Novella. 
The circumstances of the Lady’s death, the 
journey to Camelot, the adornment of her 
person and her boat, and the contents of her 
letter are quite different. The main bond of 
connection between novella and poem is that 
Camelotis made the end of the funeral voyage, 
and is on the sea-shore. Until, then, some 
other romance is forthcoming, we must say 
that Tennyson took what he pleased from 
Malory, and what he pleased from novella 
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Ixxxi. What he added to the story doubtless 
pleased the fancy of the young poet more than 
what he took from it. The Arthurian myth 
was just touched, not for its own sake, as in 
later work, but as a good setting for a new 
version of the old theme of Dying for Love. 
The home-maiden at first sees the world only 
in the mirror of her imagination, and weaves 
the web of her fancy. By-and-by comes the 
sweet but fatal reality. 


L. S. Potwin. 
Adelbert College. 


NOTELETS ON THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES, 


Cant. Tales, A 3159-3165.—This passage is 
neither obscure nor irregular, yet Prof. Skeat 
contributes two notes to the elucidation of the 
sense and one to that of the metre. Sheer in- 
attention suggests the surprising alternative 
‘for, possibly, an ox (I. 3159).’’ This may divert 
the untrained reader from the simple effec- 
tiveness of the lines in which the Miller 
swears, by his oxen, that he wlll not borrow 
trouble by groundless assumption or by undue 
scrutiny. So, too, ‘sufficient abundance’”’ is 
rather a hindrance than a help to the under- 
standing of goddes foyson; it may turn the 
mind from the meaning of goddes ‘God’s’. A 
complete commentary upon this line is fur- 
nished in D 39. 

Finally a ‘headless line,’ or one with ‘direct 
attack,’ is not metrically “‘defective’’; it repre- 
sents a permissible variation from the usual 
line, as Prof. Skeat himself teaches with 
special emphasis upon his peculiar right to do 
so (Vol. vi, p. Ixxxviii, note 1; see also note 
to D 869). 

Cant. Tales, A 3869: 

This whyte top wryteth myne olde yeres. 

Prof. Skeat comments thus: ‘I take this to 
mean—‘my old years write (mark upon me) 
this white head,’’ that is, turn me grey.’ 
But why this wriggle when everything is plain? 
The line is a fine one and ‘reads itself’ in 
straightforward fashion: ‘This white head 
chronicles (writes down in visible characters) 
my advanced years.’ The constructio preg- 
nans of wryteth is, of course, not to be over- 
looked. 

Cant. Tales, A 3871-3873.—Against the se- 


cond line, That ilke fruit is ever leng the 
may be placed the words of Rosalind, ‘‘f¥- 
you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that}; 
the right virtue of the medlar”’ (As You Li 
dé iii, 2, 126). From Furness’s edition of t) 
play (p. 146) it may be learned that ‘‘Chauc: 
gives it [the medlar] a very prominent pla 
in his description of a beautiful garden”’ [s 
Rom. of the Rose, 1375], but the editor h 
neglected the more important matter. H 
should have referred back to his first volum 
Romeo and Juliet, p. 91, and Mercutio’s qui 
bling should have reminded him of the rusti 
vocabulary of Chaucer’s Reeve. This omi 
sion is all the more surprising because of thi 
note that directs attention to Chaucer’s use o 
the name Popering, on which Mercutio dou” 
bles his quibble. The Reeve and Mercuti¢ 
understand each other when talking of thé 
fruit of the medlar, and this begets a reflec* 
tion, in the mind of the curious observer, upo 

the persistence of special words on the lips o { 


such as to ‘‘long purples’’ are wont to give “ 
grosser name.” 

Cant. Tales, B 1404.—Qui la? quod he. 
The rhythmic ‘direct attack’ is here effective 
in making distinct the colloquial accent of Qui. 
The three vocative accents Qui, Peter, and J 
are characteristic of the line, which is, there- 


fore, not ‘imperfect at the czesura”’ (Skeat). 

Cant. Tales, B 1436.—The reading Ausband: 
is not to be dismissed as so altogether inappli- 
cable as Prof. Skeat would have it appear. 
The application would not be ‘‘to a house- 
wife.” ‘Thou hast everything that a husband 
can provide,’ says this noble Marchant, ac- 
cording to the report of many good MSS., and 
so there are two good versions of the line from 
which to choose. 

Cant. Tales, C 952-953.—There is an obvious 
relation between this passage and Le Roman 
de la Rose 7855f., Michel’s edition, 1864. 

JAMEs W. BRIGHT. 


HERRICK’S INDEBTEDNESS TO 
BEN JONSON. 


It is only within a comparatively short period 
that the minor works of Jonson have been 
carefully studied and edited. As Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, overshadowed by his plays, 
were long forgotten, so Jonson’s prose, his 
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masques, and his lyrics have been neglected. 
Charles Lamb called attention to the fact that 
the ‘‘supposed rugged old bard’’ was capa- 
ble of writing graceful verse, but Jonson’s 
position in English lyrical poetry has been 
tardily recognized. Recent anthologists have 
discovered that Queen and huntress, chaste 
and fair, Still to be neat, and Drink to me 
only with thine eyes are by no means the only 
fine songs to be found in his writings, and the 
increasing number of selections from Jonson 
published in the latest collections of English 
verse show the growing interest in this side of 
his genius. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that the great- 
est of the ‘‘Sons of Ben” was a lyric poet. 
The dramatists who followed him as his disci- 
ples were men of little ability, now read only 
by the special student of the drama. If Jon- 
son’s influence really lives to-day, it lives in 
the songs of Herrick. Herrick himself leaves 
no doubt as to his indebtedness to the ‘‘ best 
of poets’? whom, in his Elysium, he places 
above Homer, Pindar, Catullus, and the other 
immortals. The number and nature of his 
references to his ‘‘ Father Ben’’ are remarka- 
ble and can hardly be paralleled in the case 
of any other poet of the period and one of his 
followers. They express not merely friend- 
ship and admiration; Herrick asks Jonson 
to aid him ‘‘ when he a verse would make,”’ 
and these words are not to be taken wholly in 
a figurative sense. 

The editors of Jonson and Herrick, and 
the essayists who have treated of their writ- 
ings naturally do not fail to recognize the re- 
lation existing between these poets, but speak 
of itin general terms. Gifford early pointed 
out the fact that Herrick abounds in imita- 
tions of Jonson whom he loved and ad- 
mired.’’: Palgrave, in his selections from 
Herrick, says more definitely, ‘‘Jonson’s non- 
dramatic poetry supplies models, generally 
admirable in point of art, though of unequal 
merit in their execution and contents, of the 
principal forms under which we may range 
Herrick’s Hesperides. The graceful love 
song, the celebration of feasts and wit, the 
encomia of friends, the epigram as then un- 

1 Works of Ben Yonson, Gifford-Cunningham ed., 1875, 
Vol. 8, p. 247. 


derstood, are all here represented.’’2 Swin- 
burne, in characteristic fashion, writes, ‘‘ Her- 
rick, as a writer of elegies, epithalamiums, 
panegyrical or complimentary verses, is as 
plainly and as openly an imitation of his model 
as ever was the merest parasite of any leading 
poet, from the days of Chaucer and his satel- 
lites to the days of Tennyson and his. No 
Lydgate or Lytton was ever more obsequious 
in his discipleship.’’3 

It is perhaps worth the while to test the 
truth of these statements by collecting Her- 
rick’s imitations of Jonson (many of which 
have been noted by editors of these poets) and 
by examining them in detail. In every case, 
the assumption is made that Herrick is the 
imitator. This is justified when we remem- 
ber Jonson’s independent spirit; moreover, 
Herrick’s senior by eighteen years, he had 
published in 1616 his best plays, his epigrams, 
and his Fores¢. Herrick at this time was a 
student at Cambridge and did not leave the 
University until 1620. Of his poems, fifty- 
eight can be accurately dated, and of these 
forty-six were composed after Jonson's death.4 

Of Jonson’s longer pieces, his lines on Pens- 
hurst and to Sir Robert Wroths were plainly 
followed by Herrick in his Panegyric to Sir 
Lewis Pemberton6 Country Life, to his 
Brother, Mr. Thomas Herrick? written in the 
same meter as Jonson’s poem to Sir Robert 
Wroth resembles it so closely in its general 
tone that it may fairly be placed in the list of 
Herrick’s imitations. The Epithalamy to Sir 
Thomas Southwell and his Ladyt’—one of 
Herrick’s earliest pieces—closely resembles 
the epithalamium in Jonson’s AMasgue of 
Hymen,9 Herrick having simply added a re- 
frain to Jonson’s verse scheme. Necessarily, 
the epithalamia of the period are somewhat 
alike ; they followed a conventional plan, but 
in Herrick’s Classical allusions and in the 
turning of certain phrases in the poem, he 


2 Chrysomela, 1877, Preface, p. xix. 

3 A Study of Ben Fonson, 1889, p. 98. 

4 See Hale’s Die Chronologische Anorduung der Dicht- 
ungen Robert Herrick's, Halle, 1892, pp. 25-33. 

FYonson, Vol. 7, pp. 243-252- 

6 Herrick’s Works, ed, Pollard, 1891, Vol. 1, p. 183. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 40. 8 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 63. 
9 Jonson, Vol. 7, p. 6s. 
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may be fairly said to show himself again the 
‘*‘Son of Ben.’’ Three, then, of Herrick’s 
longer pieces may be called imitations of Jon- 
son’s verse. 

From Jonson’s Epigrams, Underwoods and 
Forest, Herrick, to use his own phrase, has 
‘*adopted’’ several short poems. At times 
the imitation is very exact. As has been often 
pointed out, Still fo be neat, still to be drest, 
evidently inspired Herrick’s charming poems 
on clothes—A sweet disorder in the dress, 
and its companion piece When J behold a 
forest spread. Drink to me only with thine 
eyes re-echoes in such a poem as 


**Reach with your whiter hands to me, 
Some crystal of the spring, 

And I about the cup will see 
Fresh lillies flourishing. 

Or else, sweet nymphs, do you but this, 
To th’ glass your lips incline, 

And I shall see by that one kiss, 
The water turned to wine,”’!? 


Or, more plainly still, in the quatrain 
was but a single rose, 
Till you on it did breathe, 
But since, methinks, it shows 
Not so much rose as wreathe,?3 
At times, Herrick varies Jonson’s theme. 
In the Underwoods, is the following transla- 
tion from Jerome Amaltheus. 


THE Hour GLAss. 


‘Consider this small dust, here in the glass, 
By atoms moved ; 
Could you believe that this the body was 
Of one that loved ; 
And in his mistress flame playing like a fly, 
Was turned to cinders by her eye; 
Yes, and in death, as life unblest, 
‘To have’t exprest, 
Even ashes of lovers find no rest,’’?4 
In Herrick’s Hour G/assts we have instead 
of lover’s ashes, lover’s tears that, dropping 
in the water glass, 
«. .. ina trickling manner tell 
By many a watery syllable, 
That lover’s tears, in life time shed 
Do restless run when they are dead.”’ 


One of the most striking of all Herrick’s 


10 Herrick, Vol. 1, p. 32. 11 Ibid,, Vol. 1, p. 254. 
12 Ibid., p. 232. 13 Herrick, Vol. 1, p. 61. 
14 Jonson, Vol. 8, p. 310. 


15 Herrick, Vol. 1, p. 52. See Schelling’s vizabethan 
Lyrics, 1895, note p. 291. 


imitations seems to have been unnoticed by 
the critics. In the Gypsies Metamorphosed,6 
perhaps the most interesting of Jonson’s 
masques—is the following song : 
“The faery beam upon you, 
The stars to glister on you, 
A moon of light 
In the noon of night, 
Till the fire drake hath o’ergone you, 
The wheel of fortune guide you, 
The boy with the bow beside you, 
Run aye in the way, 
Till the bird of day, 
And the luckier lot betide you.”* 

Comparing this with the Night Piece to 
Julia,17 it will be seen that Herrick has not 
only followed the rather unusual meter, but 
the situation, the thought. 

The eight poems of the Hesperides just 
cited represent practically all Herrick’s im- 
portant borrowings from his master. The 
cases where both poets have translated the 
same ode of Horace or song of Catullus, or 
used, in general, the same Classic models, 
have not been considered.18 It should be 
noted that Herrick’s epigrams, in many in- 
stances, unfortunately resemble Jonson’s; even 
the gnomic distich of which the Devonshire 
poet has left us too many examples, is to be 
found in Jonson’s pages. 

“He that fears death, or mourns it in the just, 
Shows of the Resurrection little trust’’?9 
might well belong to the Nod/e Numbers. 

Herrick’s epitaphs, at times reminding one 
forcibly of Jonson’s, can hardly be classed 
under Herrick’s formal imitations. Similarly 
one might point out a number of poems which 
are in striking correspondence with Herrick’s 
spirit, but from which he has actually bor- 
rowed nothing.2° For example, Herrick’s 
College oy Tribe2* in which he enrolls his 
friends, is certainly a reminiscence of the 
more famous ‘Tribe of Ben.”’ 


16 Jonson, Vol. 7, p. 363. . 17 Herrick, vol. 2, p, 17. 

18 Cf. Jonson, vol. 9, p. 125, and Herrick, vol. 1, p, 85; 
Jonson, vol. 8, p, 225; and Herrick, vol. 1, p. 27. 

19 Jonson, vol, 8, p. 162. 


20 Cf. Jonson, Epigram ci, vol. 8, p. 203 and Herrick, vol, 
I, p. 249, Jonson Epigram, xiii; vol. 8, p. 151, and Herrick, 
vol. 1, p. 152. The lyrics in the Triumphs of Charis, 
Jonson, vol. 8, p. 293, in their graceful meter and rich color- 
ing constantly recall Herrick, 


21 Herrick, vol, 1, p. 240, vol. 2, p, 129. 
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Certain phrases, common to both poets, are 
scattered here and there through their writ- 
ings,2? their diction is often strikingly similar, 
hoth affecting a latinized vocabulary.23 Her- 
rick’s evident fondness for Jonson’s favorite 
meter—the couplet—is certainly an important 
point in establishing his position towards Jon- 
son. Confining ourselves, however, to formal 
imitation, it may be said that at the most Her- 
rick has directly borrowed from Jonson in 
some dozen poems; in some instances he has 
‘tadopted”’ very little indeed.24 

This, however, by no means dismisses the 
subject. Herrick’s indebtedness was greater 
than the mere borrowing of meters, phrases, 
or even ideas. The most interesting point in 
Herrick’s indebtedness to Jonson is the fact 
that for once the elder poet’s theories were 
followed, with the greatest success. A doc- 
trinaire, Jonson could not force his Classic 
principles upon the English stage: his theories 
in regard to lyric verse were readily accepted 
by Herrick. Palgrave suggests that to Jon- 
son, Herrick owes his careful style, his artis- 
tic, self-critical spirit. While Lovelace and 
Suckling were putting together verses which 
can only be called slovenly, Herrick would 
“rather that his book be dead, than to live 
not perfected”’ and it is this perfection of style 
that saves from oblivion so many of his trifles, 
deficient in thought and feeling. 

To Jonson also, Herrick. certainly owes his 
love of the Classical lyrics and his almost utter 
disregard for the so-called ‘‘Metaphysical’’ 
school. In the number of his lyrical transla- 
tions and adaptations from the Greek and 
Latin poets, he far surpasses his contempor- 
aries, and these poems rank with his best 
work. That Herrick escaped the influence 
of Donne and the extravagance of his school 
is somewhat remarkable when one considers 
his fondness for playing with a thought, re- 
peating it with variations, and that, lacking 
in strong romantic feeling, he chose to write 
so often on the one subject of love. It is in 
this class of poetry especially that a writer, 

22 Herrick’s “‘silvery feet’’ is a frequent phrase in Jon- 
son’s masks. 

23 On this point see Hale’s, Poems of Herrick, 1895, 
introduction p. Ixii., 

24 See Herrick, vol. 2, p. 42, No. 683. 


lacking in deep feeling, substitutes for emo- 
tion strained conceits and fantastic ingenuity 
of thought, yet there are scarcely a dozen 
poems in the Hesperides where the conceit is 
carried too far.5 

It may be seen then that Herrick’s debt to 
Jonson is decidedly a substantial one and, in 
the growing study of Jonson’s works, this fact 
should not be forgotten for it is no small part 
of Jonson’s achievement to have attracted and 
stimulated this delicate songster, the greatest 
trifler in the language. In this instance, the 
disciple is above his master and one might 
almost apply to the verses of his poetic son 
the line which Jonson placed over his own 
child’s grave: 

“Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry.” 


EDWARD B. REED. 
Yale University. 


A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD'S Dover Beach. 


AmonG the Pensées at the end of Portraits 
Littéraires, Vol. iii, p. 540 (Garnier, Paris, 
1864), Sainte-Beuve has placed the following 
sentence: ‘Mon 4me est pareille 4 ces plages 
od |’on dit que Saint Louis s’est embarqué; la 
mer et la foi se sont depuis longtemps, hélas, 
retirées, et c’est tout si parfois, a travers les 
sables, sous |’aride chaleur ou le froid mistral, 
je trouve un instant 4 m’ asseoir 4l’ombre d’un 
rare tamarin.’ It was ‘prés d’Aigues-Mortes’ 
that these lines were written; Aigues-Mortes 
is a small place in southern France, at a short 
distance from the Gulf of Lyons. This seems 
to me the central thought of Matthew Arnold’s 
Dover Beach, which appeared in the New 
Poems of 1867 (Macmillan). Certainly all the 
desolation is expressed in Arnold’s lines 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world, 


In 1863, Sainte-Beuve had sent to Arnold his 
new edition of poems (2 vols., Lévy, Paris). 
There was nothing in Arnold akin to the sui- 


25 See Nos. 46, 127, 133, 301, S€0, 564, 689. 
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cidal tendencies of Joseph Delorme nor to the 
celestial sighs of the convert in Les Consola- 
tions, but his admiration for Sainte-Beuve and 
‘a certain circle of men, perhaps the most 
truly cultivated in the world’ (Letters of Mat- 
thew Arnold, Macmillan, London, 1900, vol. i, 
p. 253), was great and it seems probable that 
he might develop the poetic suggestion of the 
Pensée, which appeared the following year. 
A previous edition of Sainte-Beuve’s volume 
-had been published in 1851 under the title 
Derniers Portraits. This I have been unable 
to obtain, and, therefore, cannot say whether 
the Pensées appeared earlier than 1864 or not. 
Sainte-Beuve uses the same figure, with 
slight difference, in a letter to M. Colincamp 
dated March 25, 1867: ‘Vous étes frappé comme 
moi de ce que perd journellement cette grande 
chose qui on appellait autre fois la tradition, 
et quiest comme une mer qui lentement se 
retire d’un rivage qu’elle baignait autre fois 
a pleins bords’ (Correspondence, Lévy, Paris, 
1878, Vol. ii, p. 153). 
CLARENCE C, CLARK. 
Yale University. 


INCIDENTS FROM THE LIFE OF 
ST. GEORGE, 1416. 


THE visit of the Emperor Sigismond in Eng- 
‘land in 1416 was the occasion of elaborate fes- 
‘tivities at the court of Henry V. The celebra- 
tion of the Feast of St. George was deferred 
until his coming, and then (the 7th May) ‘‘sol- 
empnely holden at Wyndesore.’’: 

‘The occasion has been made of importance 
in dramatic history by Collier’s account of 


“ta performance before [the emperor] and 
Henry V. on the incidents of the life of St. 
George. The representation seems to have 
been divided into three parts, and to have been 
accomplished by certain artificial contrivances, 
exhibiting [the three events described below.] 
Here we have clearly the outline of the his- 
tory of St. George of Cappadocia, which often 
formed the subject of a miracle play: but 
whether, in this instance, it was accompanied 
with dialogue, or was (as is most probable) 
merely a splendid dumb shew, assisted by 
temporary erections of castles, etc., we are 
not informed. The wardrobe accounts of 
Henry V. do not supply us with any informa- 


1 Chronicle of London, 1089—1483. Edited by Edward 
Tyrrell, London, 1827, p. 159, Note FF, from a Cotton, MS, 


tion regarding this or other similar represen- 
tations.’’2 


Collier’s conjecture is accepted by Dr. 
Ward, who speaks of a ‘“‘magnificent dumb 
show”’ and pronounces the event a ‘‘memora- 
ble occasion.’’3 

The MS. (in part quoted by Collier) relates 
that at the banquet after the celebration of the 
Mass, all the royal party 
“saten on that oon side of the table. And 
the first sotelte was oure lady armyng seint 
George, and an angel doyng on his spores ; 
the iide sotelte was seint George ridyng and 
fightyng with the dragon, with his spere in 
his hand; the iiide sotelte was a castel, and 
seint George, and the kynges doughter ledyng 
the lambe in at the castel gates. Andall these 
sotelties (sic) were served to the emperor and 
to the kyng, and no ferther,—and the other 
lords were served with other soteltes after 
their degrees.’’4 

The last sentence, in connection with the 
fact that they all sat ‘‘on that oon side of the 
table,’ seems at once to preclude any ‘‘mag- 
nificent’”’ scale of presentation. 

From the descriptions of sote/tes below one 
may form a fairly clear opinion of what they 
were. The name is of course equivalent to 
subtlety, derived apparently from the ingenu- 
ity of the device, its most valued characteris- 
tic. The form sudtilty occurs, and the Latin 
form is given in the Privy Purse Expenses of 
the Princess Mary,s where xii d. are paid 
“Olivero Hunt pro iiiior skinnes pergameni 
per ipsum empt’ pro factur’ divers’ subtilit§.”’ 

Usually the significance of the sofe/te was 
explained by a writing, called the ‘‘reason,”’ 
often put in the hand of one of the figures. 
The sentiment was religious or political, or 
frequently only personal. 

At the coronation banquet of Queen Kath- 
erine (1419) elaborate sofe/fes were served, 
one after each course, paying compliment to 
the Queen’s name :— 

1. A sotelte callid a Pellican on hire nest 
with briddis and an ymage of Seint Katerine 
with a whele in hire hande—disputyng with 
the Hethen clerks—having this Reason in hir 
hande—Madame la Roigne—The Pellican an- 
sweryng Cest Enseigne. The briddes an- 

2 English Dramatic Poetry, i, 29. 

3 History of English Dramatic Literature, i, 143. 

4 Chronicle of London, as above. 

5 Madden: London, 1831, pp. xxvi—xxix. 
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sweryng Est du roy pur tenir joie. A tout 
gent il met sentent. 

2. A panter with an ymage of Seint Katerine 
in the same tariage and a whele in hire hande, 
and a Reason in hire other hande—The Rea- 
son was this—La Roigne ma file—The panter 
answeryng In cest Ile: another best answeryng 
with this Reason, Of Albion—Another best 
saiyng Aves Renowne. 

3. A mete in paste with iiij aungels in form 
of Seint Katerine whele in the middes with a 
Reason 

Il est escrit Par mariage pure 

Pur voir et dit. Ce guerre ne dure. 


A fourth sofelte also is given, much like the 
above.6 

Similarly elaborate sofe/tes were served at 
the coronation of Henry VI. (ztat. 8) ten years 
later, in which images of the King himself and 
of his father were presented, with St. Edward 
and St. Louis.7 

That the so¢elfes representing incidents of 
the life of St. George were served to the King 
and the Emperor only, and others to the other 
lords “‘after their degrees,’’ suggests a method 
of paying discriminating compliments to dis- 
tinguished guests. Sofe/tes were served spe- 
cially in compliment to foreigners, to whom 
they seem to have been a novelty. Caven- 
dish® tells of the elaborate devices that were 
served to the French ambassadors in 1527. 


“The cooks wrought both night and day in 
divers subtleties and many crafty devices,” 
which were brought up ‘‘with such a pleasant 
noise of divers instruments of music, that the 
Frenchmen, as it seemed, were rapt into a 
heavenly paradise.’’ ‘‘But to describe the 
dishes, the subtleties, the many strange de- 
vices and order in the same, I both lack wit 
in my gross old head, and cunning in my 
bowels to declare the wonderful and curious 
imaginations in the same invented and de- 
vised.’”’ “Among all one I noted: there was 
a chessboard subtilely made of spiced plate, 
with men to the same: and for the good pro- 
portion, because that Frenchmen be very ex- 
pert in that play, my lord gave the same to a 
gentleman of France, commanding that a case 
should be made for the same in all haste, to 
preserve it from perishing in the conveyance 
thereof into his country.”’ 

From the foregoing examples, it appears 

6 Chronicle of London, pp. 162-5. Strutt, Manners and 
Customs of the English (London, 1775, ii, 101-2) gives a 
more intelligible version of the French Reasons, with trans- 
lation. 

7 Chronicle of London, pp. 168-9. 

8 Life of Wolsey, London, 1827, pp. 193 ff. 


that the sofe/fe was not a magnificent dumb- 
show ; that it was a figure, or more frequently 
a group of figures, made of sweet-meats of 
various kinds (or of more substantial ‘‘mete’’), 
to be set in the middle of the table chiefly for 
show, ingeniously devised to present inci- 
dents, or circumstances, or sentiments, appro- 
priate to the occasion or the persons for which 
or for whom it was prepared. And Collier 
might have spared himself the regret that the 
wardrobe accounts of Henry V. supplied him 
no helpful information on the Windsor Inci- 
dents of the Life of St. George in 1416.9 


JoHN CHESTER ADAMS. 
Yale University. 
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A. La Grammaire by Eugéne Labiche, Za 

Joie fait peur by Mme de Girardin, and Les 

Doigts de Fée by Eugéne Scribe, are the se- 

lections contained in Prof. Benton’s book. 

There are already several editions of La Gram- 

maire in the market and many years ago Prof. 

Bécher annotated the last two for Henry Holt 

and Co. 

The introduction gives a summary of the 
9 The note on ‘‘marchpane™ on p. 70 of Romeo and Fuliet 
in Dr, Furness’s Variorum Edition quotes or cites passages 
showing the Elizabethan use (but without the name) of the 


same sort of device, still familiar, of course, at present day 
banquets, 
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history of the French theater and ends with 
a few paragraphs devoted to the biographies 
of the authors. Its beginning is really too 
scholarly and high-toned for its conclusion. It 
is such as we should expect if Dr. Benton 
were preparing us to read masterpieces of the 
Nineteenth Century. So, on reaching the pas- 
sages which treat of the selections, we cannot 
help thinking of Horace’s comparison: ‘‘de- 
sinit in piscem.” 

Many examples of wrong use or omission of 
signs of punctuation are going to be brought 
forth in the course of this review. Let it be 
understood, however, that only cases which 
are obvious mistakes are criticized and that it 
is not at all a question of personal preference. 

In 1. 205, supply ahyphen between annoncez 
and /uz. The same omission was found in this 
passage in Prof. Piatt’s edition of the same 
play (see Mop. Lana. NorteEs, Vol. xvi, p. 491). 
In Prof. Schele de Vere’s (1888, W. R. Jenkins, 
New York) the hyphen is also missing; the 
passage is properly punctuated in the French 
edition (Calmann Lévy). It would be better to 
drop the comma in 1. 308 after Cadoussaé al- 
though the French edition has the same punc- 
tuation; drop the comma in 1. 487 after écrit; 
replace the comma bya colon in]. 343 after 
dis ; drop the dash in 1. 681 before das. In]. 
790 of the first play, we read /@ dedans and in 
1. 794 of the second play, /a-dedaus. The edi- 
tor kept the hyphen after /r2s throughout the 
book. 

L. 249, Abruti should read abruti; QO’, Ou’ ; 
1. 620, Ecrire, Ecrire since accents are used 
everywhere else in the book over capital E; 1. 
747, pan, plan; \. 883, emmatllotte is the old 


spelling (cf. 1. 848, emmaillotant; 1. 884 em- | 


mailloté and in the vocabulary emmai/lofer ; 
also Hatzfeld and Darmesteter dictionary). 


In the list of characters of La Joie fait peur 
and everywhere in the text where Voé/ is 
printed in capital letters, the dhizresis is 
omitted. Drop the comma in 1. 219 after ée, in 
1. 355 after sanéé, in 1. 724 before 2. Supply a 
comma on p. 49, 1. 5 of the stage directions 
alter fenéire, in |. 40 of the text after fv, in 1. 
136 after gue, in 1. 452 after /@ and in 1. 1390 
after dis. Drop the dash in 1. 53 after pas. 
Supply a comma in 1. 623 after Adrien; a 
hyphen in 1. 170 before méme and in 1. 694 be- 


fore ¢u,; and a semi-colon or a comma in 1. 
1336 after vrai. Replace the comma by a 
semi-colon after porte in the stage directions 
following 1. 605, after pense, 1. 1466, and by a 
period in 1. 740 after Adrien; the dash by a 
hyphen in 1. 849 before moi and the period by 
a comma or an exclamation point in 1. 1126 
after don. 

P. 49, Il. 8 and 11, 1. 953, 1. 1521, and in vo- 
cabulary, pouff should read pouf; p. 49, |. 11, 
Sacé, face and publie, public; |. 413, supply gue 
before ce/a; 1. 436, e/le should be ed/es; 1. 465, 
adroitment,adroitement, 1.759, C’a, 1. 828, 
mesétudes, mes études; \. 1088, cest, c’est; 1. 
1100, 2, a; |. 1296, reseignements, renseigne- 
ments. 

In Les Doigts de Fée, supply a comma in 1. 
269 after raison, in 1. 695 after /ouer, inl. 1354 
before gue, in 1. 1556 after congots, inl. 1633 
after dire, in 1. 2162 after sérs, and in 1. 3653 
after vous. Supply a hyphen in ll. 258 and 2458 
after est, in 1. 271 after réfoutssez, in ll. 872 and 
1608 before méme, in ll. 1172 and 1174 between 
demi and voix (cf. 1. 1021 and passim), and in 
1. 2277 after dites. Replace the comma by a 
semi-colon in 1. 194 before d2s and the period 
by a question mark in 1. 1029. Drop the hy- 
phen in 1. 1968 after vois and in 1. 2558, after 
the comma in 1. 2047 before des, in |. 2866 after 
gauche and in 1. 2959 after asseoir. L. 1546, 
the first hook of the parenthesis is missing. 

In the title, p. 97, Feé, should be Fe; 1. 202, 
en, on; 1.455, s’asseotent, s’assoient; p.117,Acte 
Deuxieme, Acte Deuxid?me; p. 141, Acte Troi- 
siéme, Acte Troisiéme, p.168, Acte Quatrieme, 
Acte Quatridme,; p.193, Acte Cinguieme, Acte 
Cingui2me; |. 781, compag-non and 1, 2221, 
Rich-ard should be divided compa-gnon and 
Ri-chard; |. 813, collége andl. 1704, poéme 
should be modernized (cf. si2ge on p. 133 in the 
stage directions); 1. 1382, courier should be 
courrier; \. 1399, Frangaise, frangaise; 1. 
1682, embarrassée should be masculine; 1. 
1757, tdeés should read idées 1. 1769, Ecoutez, 
Ecoutez (cf. 1. 220 of the same play); 1. 1774, 
conaissez, Connaissez ; 1. 1808, ou, o% ; 1. 1921, 
s’asseott, s’assoit; 1. 1963, pardons, pardon ; 1. 
1977, grand’ mere, grand’ mére; |. 2049, La, 
Le; p. 164, 1. 1 of the stage direction, séme, 
méme ; 1. 2345, Saiton, Sait-on; 1. 2450, cli2n- 
tele, client2le; 1. 3519, desirs, désirs. In the 
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body of a sentence, monsieur, madame, made- 
moiselle, messieurs, etc., should not begin 
with a capital (cf. Il. 1559, 2534, and 2437). 

In the notes on La Grammaire, |. 82, en- 
tendu should agree in the first example; p. 
143, the comparison is wrong: the Chamber of 
Deputies does not correspond tothe American 
Congress; 1. 714, Etait, Etait. 

In the notes on La Joie fait peur, |. 649, the 
translation would be right if the student were 
told that the meaning is sarcastic; 1. 828, 
Etudes, Etudes ; \. 1292, agit, agit. 

In the notes on Les Doigts de Fée, 1. 30, the 
explanation of mon Dieu ought to have been 
given much earlier: itis used for the first time 
in La Grammaire, |. 288; 1. 517, Hotel-Lueu 
should be Hétel-Dieu; 1. 652, Eté, Eté; 1. 715, 
ou, oh; 1. 1927, egal, égal,; |. 2395, ce gui, ce 
que; |. 2688, ot, ou; 1. 2691, supply a semi-colon 
after charmes. 

A few more passages might well have been 
explained. For instance, the editor explains 
d'une fatigue in|. 2619 and Joli in 1. 3123 
of the third play, but does not say a word of 
a@’un juteux in \. 587 of the first play. 

In the vocabulary we have to point out the 
following misprints; affenuer should be printed 
atténuer; chef @euvre, chef-d’euvre; ener- 
gigue, énergique; entreteuir, entretenir; fi2- 
reté, fierté; flaire, flair; Gaules,Gaule; moél- 
leux is now spelled moelleux (cf. p. 163, 1. 
2297); parceque, parce que; retablir, rétablir; 
siége, sidge (cf. p. 133, stage directions). 

The translation for couronne is wreath in- 
stead of wreathe; passer sur should read pas- 
ser sur or par-dessus (see ll. 970 and 1081 of 


La Grammaire). The gender of canton should — 


be added; that of not m.; deuil should 
come before devant, peser after personnifier, 
renflement before renier; rouge after rose, 
verre before verrou and ver before vérifier. 
The translation chargé d’affaire (see affaire), 
ambassador, is notexact. The translation of ac- 
cueillir is unsatisfactory for that verb on p. 127, 
1. 1052; that of remettre for p. 158, 1. 2115 and p. 
161, 1. 2205; that of madlheur for p. 180, 1. 2834; 
that of gargon for p. 145, 1. 1664; that of voix 
for p. 32, 1. 634; that of jeu for p. 36, 1. 783 and 
p. 49, 1. 17; those of mémoire for p. 37, 1. 817. 

Finally, we should expect a complete vocab- 
ulary since we find init such words as fortune, 


riche, branche, futilité, etc. A rapid perusal 
of the vocabulary showed that the following 
words are missing: appliguer, see text, p. 33, 
1. 660; artiste, p. 110, 1. 447; attendrissement, 
Pp. 32, 1. 646; dizarre, p. 198, 1. 3340; dlessure, 
p. 156, 1. 2039; cavalier, p. 130, 1. 1162; cer- 
tificat, p. 32, 1. 627; chdle, p. 163, 1. 2266; 
cliente, p. 182, 1. 2871; configuration, p. 22, }. 
302; le contre, p. 44, 1. 1053; du cété de, p. 75, 
1. 884; décadence, p. 36, 1. 786; en dehors, p. 
159, stage direction; démarche, p. 199, 1. 3466; 
diviniser, p. 164, 1. 2311; égarement, p. 140, |. 
1511; élection, p. 16, 1. 102; électeur, p. 18, 1. 
151; estime, p. 198, 1. 3429; fin, -e, p. 195, l. 
3325; folio, p. 182, 1. 2880; geste, p. 174, 1. 
2637; Aypoth2que, p. 156, 1. 2046 and passim ; 
ingénieux, p. 81, 1. 1088; interrompre, p. 198, 
1. 3434; longuement, p. 44, 1. 1052; médiocre, 
p. 191, 1. 3194; midi, p. 142, 1. 1580; note, p. 
162, 1.2257; onduleux, p. 163, 1. 2297; paguel, p. 
200, 1. 3492; par-dessus,p. 44,1, 1035; pesant,-e, 
p. 138, 1. 1436; piguer, p. 36, 1.757; prisonnier, 
p. 81, 1. 1102; ramasser, p. 32, 1.633; rejoindre 
and rempart, p. 81, 1. 1075; vase, p. 36, 1. 778; 
volume, p. 182, 1. 2875; voter, p. 200, |. 3518. 

B. The preface of Aasy Stories contains a 
short biography of the five authors from whose 
works the stories have been borrowed: Ludo- 
vic Halévy, Alexandre Dumas fils, Guy de 
Maupassant, Henri Lavedan and Paul Mar- 
gueritte. 

It seems that the selection might have been 
better. Of course it must be acknowledged 
that it is now a pretty hard task for editors to 
gather a new collection of short stories. The 
harvest seems to be over, the field is bare and 
the late comers cannot but glean here and 
there what has been scorned by earlier reapers. 

The text is carefully edited. The following 
misprints were noticed: drop the hyphen, p. 47, 
1. 10, after ¢v2s, since it is omitted in this case 
everywhere inthe text; p.68, l.2, after deux and 
cent. Drop the comma, p. 53, |. 12, after vous 
and the dash at the beginning of |. 13,p.67. Sup- 
ply a hyphen, p.108, 1.18, after Saint. Inthe pre- 
face, p. 7, 1. 23, Etrangere should be Ztrangere, 
since accents are used throughout the text over 
capital Z; p. 18, 1. 22, Chaud-ron should be di- 
vided Chau-dron; P. 43, 1. 22, de should be du; 
p. 50, 1. 13, Etre, Etre (cf. p. 105, 1. 5); p. 60, 
1. 22, Leon, Léon; p. 60, 1. 28, the word air is 
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missing; p. 63, 1. 11, foé/e should be modern- 
ized; p. 67, 1. 27, Ecosse should be Ecosse; p. 
69, 1. 3, pasun, pas un; p. 99,1. 5, laiser, lais- 
ser; p. 104, |. 18, ¢@, ga; p. 119, 1. 16, La, Le; 
p. 128, 1. 9, fous, tout. 

The notes are satisfactory, except p. 144, 
note p. 41, 1: st vous étes fils, “if you are 
a child’’; the translation should be: “if you 
are aboy’’. P. 141, note p. 19, 17, Etreshould 
be Etre (cf. p. 105, 1. 5); p. 142, note p. 30, 21, 
pardessus, par-dessus; p. 145, note p. 45, 6, en 
question, ‘in question’’: I do not see the neces- 
sity of such a note; p. 145, note p. 49, 17, supply 
acomma after dien; p. 148, note p. 67, 6, 
trouves should be ¢rouvez,; p. 148, note p. 65, 18 
and p. 153, note p. 103, 16, of, o%; p. 149, note 
p. 70, 13, supply a hyphen after de//es; p. 157, 
note 118, 30, @, 2; p. 159, note p. 138, 29, 
The Bigorgne’s terrace should read The Bi- 
gorgnes’ terrace. 

The vocabulary seems to be almost com- 
plete; the words which were missed were @ 
(the other prepositions are given), imstantané- 
ment (see text, p. 55, 1. 10); aube, p. 108, 1. 1; 
alouette, p. 109, 1.4; également, p. 22, 1. 21; 
ministere, p. 62, 1. 31; das, p. 96, 1. 6. 

Unfortunately the proof of the vocabulary 
was not corrected with the same care as that 
of the text: atewa should be spelled aieux ; 
amertune, amertume; arrivé, f., arrivée; 
derniere, dernier ; dévoument, dévouement or 
dévotiment; dineur, dineur; dure, dur; Ecosse, 
Ecosse; égoiste, égoiste; entre-baillé, entre- 
baillé; epouse, épouse,; essouflé, essouffié; éton- 
nament,étonnamment; fourmis, fourmi, helilé- 
nist, helléniste ; imprevu, imprévu indiscre- 
tion, indiscrétion ; maisonette, maisonnette ; 
mangeoir, mangeoire ; marronier, marron- 
nier; mathématique, mathématiques; mi- 
gnonette,mignonnette; naive, naif; perclu, per- 
clus; perplex, perplexe; pupttre, pupitre,; ra- 
foller, raffoler ; ravis, ravi; déduit, réduit ; 
rénommé, f., renommée, f., and a special line 
should be deyoted to renommé, adj. 

The gender of the following nouns is omitted: 
Jouissance, juin, Londres, louis, plan, société, 
visite; are marked m. (masculine) instead 
of f. (feminine): cenfaine, halte, peur, prati- 
gue, and f. instead of m.: congé and mouve- 
ment. The abbreviation reff. could be dropped 
everywhere since the editors took the trouble 


to add se in every case. The principal parts 
of irregular verbs are given in the vocabulary 
and that is a good idea, but one wonders why 
those of descendre, a regular verb, were added. 
In the principal parts of fad/oir, the dash 
should precede fa//u. Finally the translation 
of gilet should be “‘vest’”’ instead of ‘“‘west’’; 
of gouttelette, “little drop,’’ not “little drops; ”’ 
of parcourir, ‘glance, read rapidly’’ instead 
of “glancing, reading rapidly.” 

C. The preface is written by Prof. E. P. 
Baillot of Northwestern University, under 
whose guidance the Lake French Series is ed- 
ited. He treats in two pages of the desirability 
of putting such a book in the hands of begin- 
ners, and the way of using it with the greatest 
profit. Teachers cannot help agreeing with 
him. 

The text is based, we are told, upon a short 
History of France used in French schools; the 
style is very simple and questions are to be 
found at the end of each chapter, that is al- 
most every other page ; their number is limited 
and seldom exceeds ten, sufficient however 
to summarize the main facts of the preceding 
chapter. The whole history of France, from 
its beginnings to the present day, is related in 
one hundred and sixty-three pages. 

The punctuation of the book is very peculiar, 
commas being used where they are not abso- 
lutely necessary and being omitted when they 
should be used. For instance, the comma is 
used throughout the book after mais and puis 
except where mais does not come after a 
period or a semi-colon (cf. Il. 3565, 3577), and 
is often missing before nouns in apposition. 

Besides, the comma must be dropped in 1. 588 
after Normands ; in 1. 773 after. Zurcs; in 1. 
1427 before se; in 1. 2691 before général; in 1. 
3227 before succéda ; in |. 3608 before des ; in }. 
3682 before /e,; in1.3697 before aw. Adda comma 
in 1. 53 before son, in |. 520 after Normand, in}, 
884 before ayant, in|. 1162 before mor?, in 1. 1172 
before surnommé, in |. 1479 before senzant, in}. 
1599 after Bourdon, in |. 2006 after Médicis, in}. 
2068 after Espagne, in |. 2920 after Napoléon, 
in 1. 3209 before ayant, in 1. 3365 after paix, in 
1. 3567 after communistes, in 1. 1562 before 


n’en,in |. 2170 after Europe, in 1. 3037 before - 


voulant. Replace the comma by as emi-colon 
in Il. 3037 and 3294. Drop the hyphen after 
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tres in Il. 465 and 800, also after Hétel and de 
in 1. 3090; drop also the point in 1. 860 after Zn- 
nocent ITI, p. 165, 1. 1, after Louis JV, and 
p. 166, |. 10, after Napoléon IIT, since in French 
the numbers in titles do not stand for ab- 
breviated ordinal numbers as they do in Eng- 
lish. 

Some words in which é has been replaced by 
2in the last edition of the Dictionary of the 
French Academy (1878) are sometimes mod- 
ernized, sometimes retain the old form: cf. pri- 
viléges, p. 7, 1. 22; p. 111 in the title; Il. 1846, 
2027, 2454, and privileges, 1. 1421; collége, ll. 
1653, 2652 and note on |. 1653; assiégent, |. 1870; 
but sidge, regne, completement in every case. 
Notice also the old spelling poéées, 1. 2239. The 
spelling of such words should be modernized, 
or at least made uniform. 

Misprints in the text are not numerous: p. 7, 
1. 18, Etats should be Lfats (cf. 1. 3183); p. 7, 
1. 32 and 1. 1091, Egypte, Egypte; 1. 296, 
Ebroin, Ebroin (cf. 1. 289); 1. 403, i/, ils; 1.922, 
supply de before son; 1. 1342, Bourguignons 
should be italicized (cf. Armagnacs, |. 1341); 
p. 74 in the title and in the headings of Part vi, 
Suites should be Suite (cf. Table of Contents, 
title and headings of Part vii); p. 74, in the 
title, Angouleme, Angouléme; \. 1759, Elisa- 
beth, Elisabeth (cf. 1. 1727); 1. 1828, ga, ga; 1. 
1888 and p. 89, tenth question, des Guise, des 
Guises (cf.any French Grammar and Histoire 
des Temps Modernes by Victor Duruy, pp. 244- 
247); 1. 2060, céte, ; 1. 2224, trops, trop; 
2445 and note, Lafayette isthe American spell- 
ing for La Fayette; cf. Cons-tituante, |. 2504, and 
con-stitutionnelle, \. 2976: the division of words 
should be at least uniform; p. 119 in the title, 
Européene, Européenne ; \. 3306, missionaires, 
missionnaires ; \.- 3391, les début, le début; 1. 
3519, exceptionellement, exceptionnellement; 
ll. 3585, 3597, Olage, otage; ll. 3631, 3639, Dé- 
putés, députés (cf. 1. 3094); 1. 3699, Emile, Emile 
(cf. note). Notice in general the careless spell- 
ing of titles although used in the same mean- 
ing: empereur and Empereur, impératrice 
and Jmpératrice, président and Président; 
Dauphin is always found here with a capital 
although it is generally spelled with a small d 
(see V. Duruy and Larousse); cf. also empire 
and Empire, gouvernement and Gouverne- 


Montthéry is properly spelled; it is written 
Monthléry in the small dictionary of Larousse. 

In the questions supply an interrogation 
point at the end of the fourth, p. 31; of the 
eighth, p. 105; of the first, p. 153, and of the 
tenth, p. 161. P. 48, ninth question, develop- 
pait should be développait; p. 56, fifth ques- 
tion, jugment, jugement ; p. 95, first question, 
Henry, Henri; p.141, sixth question, Phillippe, 
Philippe; p. 155, second question, gouvern- 
ment, gouvernement. In the Table, p. 165, I. 
8, Henry, Henri. 

Note |. 761 should be marked 1. 722 where 
the word excommunication is used for the first 
time in the book; note 1. 1169, the various 
statements disagree; note p. 1287, /a Molte- 
Broons should read /a Motte-Broons (see dic- 
tionaries and maps). On consulting Larousse 
the following conflict was noticed: in his short 
biography of Du Guesclin (also spelt Du- 
guesclin) he states that he was born at Za 
Motte-Broon (sic) (I/le-et- Vilaine) and under 
the word Broons he saysthat Broons ( Cites-du- 
Nord) is the native place of the great warrior. 
The second statement is correct. Note 1. 3140, 
machine infernale must be added; note |. 3674, 
affair should read affaire. 

The usefulness of this text-book is much im- 
paired by the incomplete state of the vocabu- 
lary. Wecan see by the presence of words 
alike in both languages (cf. résistance, secret, 
secretement, statue, réputation, etc.) that with- 
out any doubt the aim of the editor was to give 
a complete list of the words contained in the 
text. Repeatedly, however, as may be seen by 
the following list, our attempts to look up the 
translations of words were baffled. Abrupte- 
ment, see text, |. 3686; accroissement, |. 2170; 
affaiblissement, |. 2161; antisémitisme, |. 3674; 
atrocité, |. 780; atteindre, |. 3253; carnage, |. 
1825; communiste,|. 3567; concitoyen, |. 1464; 
considérablement, |. 3563; cousu, 1. 790; dé- 
Jjinitivement, ll. 3075, 3613; démembrement, ll. 
1593, 3499, 3505; @ésarmement, |. 3572; désar- 
mer, |. 3565; durable, |. 1836; échouer, ll. 1596, 
2395, 3624; écuetl, 1. 3702; également, |. 1553; 
encouragement, |. 2237; épouvantable, p. 62, 
ninth question; expiation, |. 869 and p. 31, 
fourth question; extréme, ll. 3691, 3703; failiir, 
1. 1781; formidable, 1.3264; franc, franqgue, |. 


ment, bonapartistes, Bonapartistes. In 1. 1439, 282 and passim; foyer, |. 3564; ignomintie, |. 
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1399; tmprudemment, |. 1451; incarcéré, |. 3584; 
incessant, 3604; /dchement, 1789, 3598; 
maint, 1, 3505; moitié, 1. 1370; munificence, 
1]. 2237; multitude, |. 1821; national, 1. 3471 
and passim; néanmoins, |. 1773; officiellement, 
1. 3230; outrage, |. 3072; organisation, 1. 3481; 
organiser, |. 3477; orgie, |. 3582; patriotisme, 
1. 2424; Poursuivre, 1. 1781 and passim; pré- 
alablement, 3497; privilege, 1421 and 
passim; privilégié, |. 2398; régulier, |. 3592; 
relevement, |. 3606; repartir, |. 836; résulter, 
1. 3663; rétablissement, 1. 3593; subit, 1. 3697; 
tacher, \. 1332; terroriser, 1. 3588; tyranni- 
que, 1143; ¢yranniser, 1. 3588; trattre, 1. 
1359; “rompeur, n., 1. 1452; trompeur, adj., |. 
1796; uniformément, p. 161, first question; 
vestige, |, 3662; victorieusement, |. 1388; vita- 
lité, 1. 3645 and I may add etc., for this list is 
the result of casual glances while perusing the 
French text. 

The following mistakes were also noticed: 
afin (de, que) adv. instead of afin de, prep. and 
afin gue, conj.; agraver,aggraver. The editor 
fails to make a difference between ¢a, pron., 
that and ¢a, adv., here (used in ¢a et /a); con- 
stru-isis should be divided ¢onstrut-sis; coup, 
m. bowl should read coup, m. blow; the 
principal parts cru, crois, crus of the verb 
crottre should be cra, crois, cras; deca, dega; 
décadance, décadence; déja, déja; dela, dela; 
entrefaites, entrefaites, gdguer, gagner; hopi- 
tal, hépital; after impuissance, f. and i of the 
English word “impotence” are missing; the 
translation of nationaux by compatriots looks 
queer; that of va/oir does not fit 1. 1546; per- 
sonne, f., person, nobody,should read personne, 
S., person; m., nobody, pleuplade, peuplade and 
should come after peu; poigneé, poignée; Van- 
dal, Vandale (could not be found in the text); 
lorsque,mais, parce que,quoigue, tandis gue are 
marked adv. instead of con7. and malgré, adv. 
instead of prep.; Caire (/e), hiverand Nvé/ are 
marked /. instead of m.; éloffe, féte, fin are 
marked m. instead of #. after dépit should 
be m.; pl. should be added after meurs, /,; 
Pigues is marked /. p/.; it is feminine only in 
the expressions Pégues fleuries and faire ses 
paques. The principal parts of irregular verbs 
are sometimes given, sometimes omitted (see 
apprendre, complaire, etc.). 

A few maps would have materially increased 


the interest and the usefulness of the text. 
With the vocabulary revised, the misprints 
corrected, Easy French History should become 
popular with teachers of elementary classes. 

D. Le Petit Chose should be one of the most 
successful French text-books ever published 
in the United States and one wonders why it 
was not brought out long ago. The only ob- 
jection teachers in high schools may offer is 
the absence of a vocabulary. The second edi- 
tion could easily be provided with one. The 
introduction is short, adequate to the needs of 
scholars in preparatory schools, insufficient for 
college students. 

On comparing it with that of the German 
edition by Dr. Joseph Aymeric (Leipzig: Geb- 
hardt und Wilisch, 1895, 1900) one cannot fail to 
notice a great similarity in the statements con- 
cerning Daudet’s life, which may be explained 
by the fact that both editors followed closely 
the same sources. But the almost literal cor- 
respondence between a French summary of the 
pranks of Le Petit Chose in the American edi- 
tion (p. 112, 1. 24, to p. 113, |. 7) and a part of 
the French summary of the same subject in the 
German edition (p. 1o1, |. 19, to p. 102, 1. 5) is all 
the more surprising as Prof. Super does not ac- 
knowledge it in his introduction. 

The following misprints should be corrected: 
p. v, 1.8, Za Belle-Nivernaise was first pub- 
lished in 1886, not in 1866; p. v, l. 12, Z’ Avan- 
geliste should be LZ’ Fvangéliste; p. 5, |. 8, in- 
stalai, installai; p. 6, |. 18, supply an exclama- 
tion point after Dieu (cf. p. 106, 1. 21); p. 13, 1. 
24,a row of dots might have been added,— 
there is no transition; p. 18, 1. 20, 2 grand pas 
should be @ grands pas. Ihaveno French edi- 
tion of Le Petit Chose at hand, but the abridged 
German edition by Dr. Joseph Aymeric. Al- 
though it has the same spelling as Prof. Super’s, 
I am sure it is a misprint. Grand was proba- 
biy spelled in the singular in the Paris edition 
and both editors failed to correct the mis- 
print. Cf. inthe American edition, grands 
pas, p. 44, |. 27; p. 67, 1. 21; p. 84, 1. 4; also a 
grandes enjambées, p. 67, 1. 22 and p. 111, |. 21, 
P. 27, 1. 16, supply a comma after donne; p. 34, 
1. 8, Vio should be Vio#, p. 36, |. 8, the editor 
added this sentence to summarize the pas- 
sage. The use of the imperfect is incorrect: 
two coérdinate principal clauses must be in the 
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same tense; p. 39, 1. 7, we read mon chez-moi, 
the German edition has no hyphen. In Sou- 
tien de Famille (Paris: Eugéne Fasquelle), the 
last book by Daudet, we read, p. 224, 1. 13, 
notre petit chez nous, and p. 247, |. 21, votre 
petit chez nous (sic). P. 39, 1. 32, chatatgniers 
should read chdtaigniers; p. 49, |. 21, leur, 
leurs; p. 62, 1. 29, degott, dégott,; p. 66,1. 5, 
vreglerons, réglerons. This is an anomaly 


-since we write r2g/emen?, but according to the 


grammars é becomes open before a syllable 
containing an ¢ mute, except in the future 
and conditional (cf. succéderait, p. 89, 1. 23); p. 
68, 1. 30, Nous montémes is strange. The text 
of the German edition is more satisfactory: ‘“‘Je 
montai ... L’homme que j’avais amené.. .” 
P. 72, 1. 6; p. 81, 1. 9; p. 86,1. 22, and twice on 
p. 134 in the note on p. 72, Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres should be printed Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés; p. 74,1. 14, o%, ou; p. 74, 1. 25, sceaux, 
seaux. The German edition has the same 
misprint. This is a striking example of the 
result of blind confidence in the French edi- 
tion. P. 78,1. 25, /agues should be /Jacgues ; 
p. 79, 1. 3, chandes, chaudes; p. 98, |. 7, supply 
a comma after revois; p. 106, |. 3, supply a 
colon at the end; p. 106, 1. 15, chef d’auvre 
should be chef-d’euvre; p. 109, 1. 13, garcon, 
garcon; p. 114, 1. 16, dex, des; p. 115, 1. 31, 
supply a hyphen after Brouwm (cf. p. 116, 1. 16); 
p. 117, 1. 17, drop the hyphen after dormez; 
p. 123, 1. 24, guelle, gu’elle. 

Note on p. 2, |. 3, the editor says the Revo- 
lution of 1848 is meant, and he is right since 
Daudet was born in 1840 and Le Petit Choseis 
a sort of autobiography. But he failed to see 
that on p. 91, 1. 30, Daudet, who is sometimes 
inaccurate, contradicts him flatly : “‘C’était en 
plein 1830.’’ Note on p. 11, 1. 2, Epitome His- 
torie Sacre in which the present reviewer 
began the study of Latin was only a reader, 
not a grammar; note on p. 13, |. 2, doursier, 
free scholar; holding a scholarship would 
seem clearer; note on p. 21, 1. 2, the editor 
might have added that /e Mont-de-piété is a 
French governmental institution; note on p. 
36, 1. 1, don should be dons; note on p. 39, 1. 3, 
licentié, licencié; note on p. 40,1. 5, disorderly 
is not a very good translation for ébouriffés ; 
note on p. 42, |. 4, guatres should read quatre; 
note on p. 51, |. 1, p/eiv is not an adjective in 


this construction ; it is used as a preposition 
and is always invariable; note on p. 54, 1. 2, 
the pronunciation painsome of pensum is in- 
correct unless the editor expects the reader to 
pronounce fain as in the French word pain 
(see Larousse); note on p. 110, 1. 3, says: “The 
galeries in front (of the Odéon) are chiefly oc- 
cupied by book-stores.’’ Around should re- 
place in front. 

One would have to re-read the whole story 
as it was written by Daudet to state whether 
the text was cleverly abridged or not. The 
German edition, already mentioned, omits the 
story of the attempt to commit suicide. As it 
is not essential to the plot, the omission is 
commendable. Nevertheless the story as it is 
in Prof. Super’s edition cannot fail to delight 
American students. 


Victor E, FRANGoI!s. 
University of Michigan. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Il. 


Der Talisman. Dramatisches Marchen in vier 
Aufziigen, von Lupwic Fu.pba. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by C. WILLIAM 
PRETTYMAN, Ph.D., Professor of German 
in Dickinson College. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co, 1902. 

THE editor’s sketch of Fulda’s life is too slight. 

We should have been told that he came from 

a wealthy Jewish family, that his father tried 

in vain to employ the dreamy youth in his im- 

mense coal and coke industry. Mention should 

have been made of his infatuation for the poet 

Giinther. The editor should have consulted 

not only Meyer, but also the well-known books 

of Bartels, Wolff, Hanstein, Litzmann and 

Hassel. The premiére of the Talisman should 

have been noted, February 4, 1893, at the 

Deutsches Theater in Berlin. ‘The prize taken 

by Die Aufrichtigen was not from the Con- 

cordia in Prague, but from thatin Vienna. The 
date of Das Recht der Frau is not 1885, but 

1884; of Der Talisman itself not 1892, but 1893. 

Some mention at least should have been made 

of Die Kameraden (1894) and Der Sohn des 

Kalifen (1896). The editor might well have 

given us some account of Fulda’s other 

dramas, and especially of his several volumes 
of poetry and epigrams. The English note on 
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p. ix is out of place in the Introduction: it 
should have been given in a preface. 

As to the text itself: P. 1: under the line 
Dramatisches Marchen in vier Aufziigen 
should have been inserted,as in all German edi- 
tions of Der Talisman (mit teilweiser Benutz- 
ung eines alten Fabelstoffes). P. 3: the title 
Der Talisman is out of place. P. 33, 1. 668 
should read éet/en not theilen. P. 47, |. 991 
should read mittaglichem not mittdglichem. 
P. 63, headline should read Dritter Aufzug. 
Erster Auftritt not Erster Aufzug. Dritter 
Auftritt. P. 68, 1. 1475 should read ged’ not 
ged. P. 75, headline should read Sechster 
Auftritt not Siebenter Anftritt. P. 80,1. 1719 
should read geschehn not geschehen to rhyme 
with sehn, 1. 1722. P. 82, 1.1777 should read 
Du?! not Du?: |. 1784should read Was denn? 
not Was denn?!. P. 90, 1. 1965: the line-num- 
ber is lacking. P. 93, 1. 2017* (I. 4, first word 
of stage-directions) should read seine not eine. 
P. 98, 1. 2125 should read Rasest du? not 
Rasest da? P. 107, 1. 2331 should read Fin- 
samkeit ;, not Einsamkeit/. P.108: under the 
last line insert as in original text (de). 

Heath & Co’s unfortunate innovation in 
printing the text with the dramatis persone in 
the margin has injured the edition on p. 51, 1. 
1081; p. 71, 1. 1539; p. 90, 1.1941; p. 93,1. 2026. 
On account of this change pp. 51 and 79 are 
among many others very difficult to use in the 
class-room : let anyone compare them with pp. 
73 and 110 corresponding in the original and he 
will be convinced of the inadvisability of this 
innovation. Faulty type should have been re- 
placed on p. 53, |. 1127 (darin); p. 61, 1. 1324 
(sein); p. 84, 1. 1826 (saét). Poor setting is dis- 
played on p. 66,1. 1426 (des Siegs); p. 90, |. 
1955 (p/umpen). 

Of the notes over seventy are of no value 
whatever; indeed, from a pedagogical point of 
view they are directly deleterious since they 
simply give the English equivalent for German 
words to be found in any good German-Eng- 
lish dictionary. ‘The student would remember 
such words better if he had looked them up 
for himself. What possible reason is there in 
merely translating such words as Freitreppe 
(1*), Lumpengeld (36), Racker (107), Gehadm- 
mer (181), gespieltem (289), Sassungsloser (313*), 
Gewdhrung (323), Uberhebung (441), meines- 


gleichen (483), Anstand (531), plumpen (650), 
Fesigelag (697), Ringkampf (737), Stundenplan 
(788), Kronsaal (789), verzwickten (849), tag- 
taglich (853), fett (927), umgekehrt (942), be- 
schrankte (980), der Fetzen (1077), verschwom- 
men (1136), gewahren (1754), abgefeimte (1890), 
entfacht (2170)? Why, pray, translate such 
common phrases and locutions as, Fir mein 
Leben (75), ch’ ich mich noch recht besann (182), 
doch dem ist es schlecht bekommen (215), flott 
und schmuck (731), Doch mir ist’s gleich (881), 
Was kann ich dafir (886), einen blassen 
Schein (955), Dienst gegen Dienst (1131), nun 
heisst es flink sich regen (1462), Ei,da mag ein 
anderer rasten (1924), in gleicher Frist (1962)? 
The notes, then, are superfluous, if not per- 
nicious to Il. 1*, 36, 41, 55, 58, 75, 90, 107, 181, 
215, 289, 305, 313*, 323, 405, 441, 472, 483, 506%, 
531, 628, 631, 650, 697, 731, 737, 746*, 788, 789, 
822, 849, 853, 881, 836, 895, 926, 927, 945, 946, 
955, 963, 970, 976, 980, 1039, 1041, 1066, 1077, 
III7, I131, 1136, 1148, 1157, 1304, 1405, 1409, 
1434, 1462, 1491, 1544, 1563, 1708*, 1754, 1808, 
1890, 1908, 1924, 1947, 1962, 2013*, 2170. 

In the note on Famayusta, the importance 
of the city in the Middle Ages should have been 
remarked, since for that reason Fulda localized 
his drama there.—Note 5, derwei/ does not 
stand for derweile, but for diex'eie). Note 93, 
grade does not mean easy here, but just ( grade 
zu greifen, just within reach).—Note 106, 
schaue nach dem Rechten means neither to 
to ‘‘see to what is right’’ nor to “prepare the 
meal.’’ Nach dem (zum) Rechten schauen 
(sehen) means fo see that everything is putin 
its right place (‘to rights’).—Note 150, Sieh mal 
an does not want mich supplied: the phrase 
does not mean ‘look at me,’ but is a very com- 
mon idiom for did you ever! well I never !— 
Note 381-383, there is no need of translation.— 
Note 503, Du bist es doch is much stronger 
than the suggested equivalent nicht wahr.— 
Note 653, Nun aber kommt zu meiner Tafel- 
runde. The editor remarks,— 


“The king in his blindness compares himself. 


to King Arthur, and the crowd of sycophants 
who surround him to the heroes of the Round 
Table.” 

The king had no thought whatever of King 
Arthur. Die Tafelrunde (MHG. tavelrunde 
from French ¢adb/e ronde) simply means 7isch- 
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geselischaft, was a common word in Middle 
High German, and is still soto-day. Cf. Goethe 
(21, p. 102): ‘*Indessen besetzte sich die Tafel- 
Runde nach und nach, so dass Spatere kaum 
Platz fanden ;’”’ and Wieland, Oderon, v, 40: 
**Wie schlug das Herz ihr erst, da er geflogen kam, 
Im Angesicht der ganzen Tafelrunde.”’ 
The editor should at least have consulted 
Grimm, Sanders, Kluge, and Paul s. v.—Note 
635, Der Hass der Einen does not refer. to 
Maddalena alone, but to both her and her 
father Diomed: der Zinenis plural, not singu- 
lar. Cf. Thomas’s Grammar 116, 2.—Note 672, 
in blanker Wehr does not mean literally ‘‘in 
naked weapons:’”’ d/ank (MHG. d/anc, OHG. 
blanch, Eng. b/ank) means “shining,” “bright.” 
—Note 674, neue Willkiirlaune: the editor re- 
marks, “‘lit., ‘capricious fancy ;’ trans., 7s our 
number not increased daily by voluntary re- 
cruits?’’ This is entirely wrong. The pas- 
sage is: 
“Schon in blanker Wehr 
Steht hinter uns ein kampfbereites Heer; 


Und mehrt nicht tiglich neue Willkiirlaune 
Der Unsern Zahl?”’ 


The Willkiirlaune, which increases the num- 
ber of Berengar’s conspirators, is the king’s 
capricious tyranny over his subjects.—Note 768, 
des (in the line Wie ich das Fraulein des oftern 
belehrt): the editor remarks,—‘‘objective geni- 
tive anticipates the next line and is not trans- 
lated.”’ des dftern is simply an adverb of time 
meaning often, frequently.—Note 806, Hans- 
wurst: the note is too meager, cf. Scherer, i, 
399.—Note 1045, augenfalliger does not mean 
conspicuously, but more conspicuously.—Note 
1078, Kreuzelement: Kreuz is not merely em- 
phatic, it means dy the cross (and the sacra- 
ment).—Note 1080, Schockschwerenot: Schock 
is not merely emphatic, it means a heap (of 
dire distress).— Note 1124-1126: the editor 
failed to see that Omar speaks in bitter irony. 
—Note 1248, 0d: there should be a reference 
back to line 116 note.—Note 1437, der Jautre 
Hort; the image is reminiscent of the Nide- 
lungenhort, but Hort itself has always meant a 
hidden treasure (Goth. Auzd, OHG. hort. 
MHG. hort, Norse hoddr, Eng. hoard).—Note 
1792, stérrisch is just as good as storrig.—Note 
2046, Die Folgen eurer That is the subject of 
wiirden (2045).—Note 2093, Die du allein im 


Kleid gesucht should read Die du im Kleid, 
etc.—Note 2195, schmiegt sich does not mean 
submits, but crowds around here. 

Orthographical errors in notes are 976 Vor- 
theil for Vorteil, 1023 Gamt for Samt: mis- 
cited lines are 551 for 549, 2309 for 2308. The 
editor is extremely capricious about citing the 
beginnings of lines ; sometimes they are given 
their due capital letters, sometimes not. To 
be consistent the following should also begin 
with capitals in the notes 10, 31, 34, 93, 450, 454, 
551, 711, 760, 866, 1031, 1039, 1197, 1248, 1338, 
1850. 

Instead of the long list of mere English 
equivalents noted above the editor might much 
better have given us remarks upon the follow- 
ing for linguistic or literary reasons: schuup- 
pert (58*), halter Kiiche (62), die alte Leiter (91), 
Brrr! (97), guter Dinge (98), Der Starke (165, 
cf. Grillparzer, Traum, ein Leben, 744), Jedoch 
(339, characterization of King), Unendlich 
(360, characterization of Maddalena), O Herr 
(386, cf. Schiller, Don Karlos, iii, 10), Gelichter 
(429), auf Erden (469), Schalk (639, reminiscent 
of old story: cf. Sche/men, 2020), Grandezza 
(706*), verschnaufen (712), des oftern (768), elfe 
(800), im Nebel (857), Mein Handwerk (1070, cf. 
Grillparzer, Traum ein Leben 1639 ff.), samme/lt 
Sich (1552*), Gruppen (1596* political parties— 
rechts and links), Schleife (1678*), kredenzt 
(1686*), wiedersprechen (1713, political satire), 
aufgekniipft (1886), Stiirb’ (1894), Das Morgen 
(1915), verstiinde (1945), gelebt (2013, cf. Schiller, 
Die Piccolomini, 1766, and Des Madchens 
Klage), Jenseits (2016), seit Monden (2171), 
meiner Seel’ (2344), Ein Menschenherz (2361, 
cf. Wagner, Der fliegende Hollinder, p. 17, 
1. 11). 

In conclusion just a word as to the manner 
in which several modern or new texts have 
been edited recently. Dr. Walz and Prof. 
Heller have already shown in Mop. Lana. 
Notes that Holt & Co’s. editions of Haupt- 
mann’s Lie versunkene Glocke and Keller’s 
Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe were not 
what they should have been. Anything worse 
than Heath & Co’s. edition of Sudermann’s 
Der Katzensteg it would be hard to imagine. 
(In it we find Kreig for Krieg, der fiirchter- 
licher Winter, deser for dieser, die alten 
Knabenangst, bas for das, Spass for Spatz, etc., 
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etc.) In their edition of von Wildenbruch’s 
Harold, the author’s most important and best- 
known drama, Heinrich und Heinrichs Ge- 
schlecht is given and referred to as Heinrich 
und sein Haus! Now it is just a modern or new 
text which should put an editor upon his mettle. 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller have been edited 
so often and so well in this country and abroad 
that a careful compiler can scarcely go astray. 
But a new text requires original work, and is 
always a good test of scholarship and accuracy, 
of literary taste and insight. If the modern 
men are to be edited let us not have the hasty, 
careless, and unscholarly work recently dis- 
played, but such careful scholarship and fine 
literary insight as we find in Prof. Hatfield’s 
edition of Freytag’s Rittmeister von Altrosen, 
Prof. Nollen’s edition of von Kleist’s Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg and Prof. Gruener’s 
edition of Sudermann’s Frau Sorge. 
EDWARD STOCKTON MEYER. 

Western Reserve University. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


A Spanish Grammar for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., 
recently Professor of Modern Languages at 
the U. S. Naval Academy. New York: 
American Book Company [1901]. 12mo, 
415 pp- 

THE attention that has been brought to the 

Spanish language by recent commercial de- 

velopment and political change, has made 

publishers’ announcements teem with gram- 
mars, methods, dictionaries, readers, etc.; but 
if those yet to appear are upon no higher edu- 
cational plane than a number that have been 
published within the last few years, the ac- 
quisition of Spanish is not likely to be furthered 
in a way tobe desired. Inthe grammar under 
consideration, however, we have something 
distinct from these, for it is clearly the work of 

a trained scholar who has, in addition to long 

experience as a teacher, a practical knowledge 

of the language of which he treats. 

Naturally the preparation of an elementary 
grammar must be, principally, a compilation 
of the results of previous investigators ; nev- 

1 It is to the credit of Holt & Co., and Heath & Co., that 
they insisted at once upon a revision of the editions of 
Hauptmann’s Die versunkene Glocke and Sudermann’s Der 
Katzensteg respectively. 


ertheless, Dr. Garner has been quite as original 
as was possible under the circumstances, and 
his book is remarkably free from that very 
common fault of copying, bodily, from other 
text-books, statements, illustrations, and por- 
tions of exercises. 

Although not specifically so divided by the 
author, the contents of the book may be clas- 
sified according to the following scheme: 


I. Orthography and Pronunci- 


ation, 7 pages 
II. Accidence, 
III. Syntax, 


IV. Socialand Epistolary Forms, 8 ‘* 
V. Exercises (Span.-Eng. and 

Eng.-Span.), 54 ‘“ 

VI. Selections for Reading, * 

VII. Vocabularies and Index, >.” 


From the foregoing table it is at once ap- 

parent that a comparatively large space has 
been accorded to the mere presentation of 
forms of the several parts of speech, while the 
subject of phonology has been unduly slighted. 
This diminutive section (pp. 9-15) is the least 
satisfactory portion of the book: it is neither 
wholly popular nor thoroughly scientific. It fol- 
lows the common system of attempting to give 
English equivalents of the Spanish sounds, 
and, on the other hand, uses phraseology which 
would not generally be clear to students in 
‘colleges and schools.’’ This phraseology, it 
may be remarked, does not always conform to 
that adopted by leading authorities on pho- 
netics; as, for instance, medio- and velar- 
palatals are called ‘‘gutturals (throat sounds)”’ 
while // is classed under the head of ‘‘dento- 
linguals.’” The following note, on p. 12, is 
open to similar criticism: 
‘‘Observe also that the Spanish 7 is made with 
the tongue vibrating against the gums just 
back of the upper teeth, never in the throat.” 
The intention is evidently to refer to the pre- 
vailing absence of the “uvular 7.” 

The statement (p. 10) that “tin Spanish, nearly 
all consonants are pronounced more indis- 
tinctly than in English’’ seems rather too 
general. In initial position (with the exception 
of the breath-aspirate and the labials), the op- 
posite is really the case, as it is also with regard 
to final liquids, and the medial combination 


1 It is true that final » falls in the Andalusian dialect; but 
elsewhere the trill is noticeable for its rapidity and force, 
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of dental stop+liquid. In fact, the author is 
rather too much inclined to make general, and 
sometimes diffuse, statements. For instance, 
on p. 113, he says that 


‘in the development of Spanish words from 
Latin, it is found that e breaks up into ze, and 
o into we, whenever the tonic (syllabic) accent 
falls on these letters,’’ 


and adds “‘it is of the highest importance to 
keep this simple principle in mind when learn- 
ing Spanish irregular verbs.’’ Whereas, it is 
only open ¢and o that diphthongize under the 
accent—and then rarely if followed by a palatal 
consonant or cons.+3. Again, in speaking of 
derivative adverbs, he says (p. 160) ‘“‘adjectives 
of one termination are added to -smente with- 
out change.” If it be correct to say that one 
part of a derivative adverb is ‘‘added”’ to an- 
other, it seems more logical to consider -mente 
as the addition. 

Section 3 on p. 12 is likely to lead the unin- 
formed to suppose that the assimilation of two 
concurrent vowels in speech is a ‘‘dialectic 
peculiarity.” 

The second division of the book follows the 
time-hallowed arrangement of presenting ar- 
ticle, noun, adjective, numeral, etc., in se- 
quence, with their syntax postponed until in- 
terjections have been reached. The forms and 
usages are clearly and concisely set forth, af- 
fording an orderly presentation of the essen- 
tial features of the language. ‘This portion of 
the work is open to the objection, previously 
mentioned, of rather overbalancing the rest of 
the book, and the arrangement is more adapted 
for purposes of reference than for elementary 
classwork. Theconjugations might have been 
presented in much more compact shape; but 
if this be blameworthy, the burden may pos- 
sibly rest upon the compositor. 

The division allotted to syntax is meagre 
even for an elementary grammar, but con- 
forms to the accepted usages of the language. 
The subjunctive is exceptionally well handled in 
small space. But the treatment of conditional 
sentences and of the gerund seems peculiarly 
insignificant, as the two topics together occupy 
but two pages. In contrast we note the eigh- 
teen pages devoted to prepositions, which pre- 
sent a more exhaustive and better treatise 
upon the subject than is contained in any other 
Spanish text-book of this size. 


In the alphabetical list of irregular verbs, a 
brief definition has been added to each, thus 
imparting some interest to what is to the 
average pupil a dull catalogue of meaningless 
words. 


The Exercises are throughout admirable for 
the originality, zest, and modern trend of 
thought which the author has displayed. Noth- 
ing further from Ollendorffian triteness has 
yet appeared in a Spanish text-book ; and it is 
really a matter of regret that they are not dis- 
tributed under the headings to which they per- 
tain, instead of being isolated in a group at 
the end of the book, so that the student can 
utilize them only by means of constant cross- 
references to all parts of the text. While the 
earlier exercises are extremely simple, they 
are preceded by directions for preparation that 
involve an unusual amount of study on the 
part of the class; for example, before writing 
Exercise 1, the student is required to learn the 
infinitive, gerund, past participle, and the 
present and imperfect indicative of shader, 
tener, ser, estar, and of the three model verbs, 
together with the subjective forms of the per- 
sonal pronouns (incl. ws¢ed), the articles, and 
the formation of the plurals of nouns. As 
such a task would be appalling as a “first 
lesson,’’ the teacher’s only alternative is to 
delay the assignment of any exercise until the 
class has assimilated quite a deal of material. 
There is also a pedagogic objection to the in- 
troduction of long lists of nouns (examples of 
what is meant may be found in Exercise 7, 
sentences 8-10; Exercise 10, sentence 5; p. 
340, lines 1-16; and especially the enumera- 
tion of 55 articles of commerce without a verb 
to relieve the monotony, on p. 336). Students 
lose interest when they have to look up so 
much vocabulary deyoid of “‘action’’; and 
among the mass of words sought for, few are 
remembered. 


In the Reading Exercises at the end of the 
book, Dr. Garner has essayed something de- 
cidedly novel. He commences with five £s- 
cenas Sociales, composed by himself, and in- 
tended to present, in simpler language than 
that found in any Spanish original, a series of 
dialogues that shall have the true colloquial 
ring. It is a venturesome task for one who is 
not ‘‘to the language born’’ to attempt to com- 
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pose or to criticise such matter. However, 
when the reader finds, in the first two pages, 
such expressions as pienso gue no (for creo 
que no), excelentemente bien (for enteramente 
bien), and para decirlo asi (for por decirlo ast), 
he may be inclined to be somewhat sceptical 
about several less self-evident points. 

What few defects may exist in this portion 
are, ina large measure, redeemed by the ex- 
tract from Alarcén’s account of the battle of 
Tetuan, and the citations from Admiral Cer- 
vera’s official report to the Spanish Navy De- 
partment,—the latter being especially new and 
timely. Upon the whole, however, one may 
question the advisability of inserting fifty-five 
pages of reading matter into an elementary 
grammar that is elsewhere provided with 
Spanish exercises composed mostly of con- 
nected description. 

In the vocabularies, which are otherwise 
commendably full, the students’ convenience 
would be served by entering compound ex- 
pressions under each component part, instead 
of only one. To cite two examples, the 
military term boca de jarro, “point blank,”’ 
is put under doca but not under jJarro, which 
latter has no separate place in the vocabulary. 
To the majority of students doca would be 
familiar, and jarro would be the first word 
looked for, thus necessitating a second search. 
Similarly, the neologism felegrafta policiaca, 
“‘burglar-alarm,”’ is entered only under the 
more familiar of its components, felegra/fta. 

The book is clearly printed on good paper. 
and its matter tastefully displayed; and the 
whole is remarkably free from typographical 
errors. The following, however, have been 
noted: p. 26, 1. 19, a”, on, in for dn, én, in; p. 
54, 1. 18, aguedl/os for aguéllos; p. 55, 1.9, Esta 
for Esta; p. 55,1. 10, Ese for Ese; p. 163, 1. 
11, Ciudad, abajo for Ciudad abajo; p. 175, 1. 
2, dureré for duraré ; p. 201, 1. 7, ¢e for ¢é; p. 
232, 1. 3, como for cémo; p. 259, 1. 12, dénde 
for donde p. 303, 1. 12, es/uezos for esfuerzos ; 
p 301, l. 31, gue for gué; p.360, 1. 8, navigante 
for navegante; p. 360, 1. 9, neapolitano for 
napolitano; p. 376, 1.17, cardinal for cardenal; 
p. 394, 1. 39, missive for massive; p. 405, |. 12, 
salvatoje for salvataje. The following errors 
in syllabication occur: p. 184, §262, cotidi-ano,; 
p. 204, $283 e, feni-ente; p. 294, 1. 25, cor-riente; 
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Pp. 315, 1. 13, confi-anza,; p. 315, last line, e2- 
peri-encia ; p. 324, 1. 25, Gen-eral,; p. 326, 1.9, 
sigui-entes. 

The following emendations are suggested, 
varying in degree from corrections of errors 
to improvements in the mode of expression: 
p. 66, 1. 12, ob/igate instead of oblige ; p. 68, 
§155, se puede ser feliz should be puede uno 
ser feliz (otherwise there would be nothing 
with which the adjective could agree); p. 96, 
1. 20, occur only instead of only occur; p. 136, 
1. 17, caer al agua instead of caer en el agua; 
p. 228, 1. 17, estudiaré hasta saber instead of 
estudiaré hasta gue sepa, as there is no change 
of subject (cf. p. 231, 1. 26, preguntaré hasta 
saberlo, where the infinitive is correctly used); 
p. 233, 1. 30, establezca instead of establece ; 
p. 237, 1. 15, salimos & la caza, or salimos al 
monte, instead of partimos & cazar ; p. 249, 1. 
21, dos cabellos cubren, or el pelo cubre, instead 
of e/ cabello cubre ; p. 250, 1. 14, estén unidos, 
instead of son unidos,; p. 252, 1. 24, echa el 
café, instead of derrama el café (derramar= 
spill); p. 261, 1. 23, /os labios, instead of sus 
labios ; p. 259, 1.5, mucha fruta, instead of 
mucho fruto; p. 266, 1. 31, ha muerto, instead 
of es muerto ; p. 267, |. 8, contento con, instead 
of contento de ; p. 292, |. 22, se han dado would 
be more colloquial than se han declarado; p. 
292, |. 25, creo gue no, or me parece que no, in- 
stead of pienso gue no; same line, /as sefiales 
would be more colloquial and usual than /os 
Sintomas; p. 293, 1. 5, de é/ ef should be 
avoided ; p. 294, 1. 2, servirle, instead of servir 
4 usted (as usted has just been expressed; p. 
294, 1. 3, se fo agradezco, instead of de agra- 
dezco; p. 296, |. 18, o¢fra dama, instead of ofra 
sefora (as sefiora occurs with a different value 
four times previously); p. 296, 1. 26, sea V. 
bienvenida, instead of sea V. la bienvenida (a 
gallicism); p. 315, 1. 10, ofros muchos, instead 
of muchos otros ; p. 315, 1. 23, ua misma, in- 
stead of da misma, p. 347, |. 86, acknowledge 
receipt, instead of acknowledge reception ; p. 
348, 1. 19, 4a asistencia, instead of e/ auditorio; 
Pp. 355, |. 33, Pluma tintero, instead of pluma 
de fuente (an anglicism); p. 356, 1. 37, the 
rendering of so colloquial an expression as 
‘thold one’s tongue’”’ should not be cadlarse 
but callarse el pico; p. 362, |. 30, funcién, in- 
stead of drama; p. 364, |. 41, “return ticket’’ 
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is rendered by dillete de ida y vuelta (=round- 
trip ticket); p. 367, 1. 7, technically ‘‘surgeon”’ 
is cirujano, in the colloquial phraseology of 
the army and navy, /isico. 

Considering Dr. Garner’s grammar indepen- 
dently, it might appear from the foregoing 
criticisms that it has many defects; but when 
we compare it with the other elementary gram- 
mars and methods that have preceded it, the 
faults sink into relative insignificance. It is 
unquestionably the most thorough and concise 
text-book of its kind that has yet been given 


to the public. 
M. M. RAMSEY. 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


SWEDISH LANGUAGE. 


Die Alt- und Neuschwedische Accentuierung 
unter Beriicksichtigung der andern Nor- 
dischen Sprachen von AxEL Kock. Quel- 
len und Forschungen, 87. Heft. Strassburg, 
Karl J. Triibner, r901. 8vo, pp. xii + 298. 
M. 7.50. 

WHAT may, from certain points of view, be 

considered as preliminary work to the present 

excellently balanced and thoroughly rounded 
out exposition of the subject in its broad bear- 
ings has been done by the author in his well- 
known Sprdkhistoriska undersdkningar om 
svensk accent (187885), Studier ofver forn- 
svensk ljudldéra (1886), and in numerous arti- 
cles of greater or less extent in Scandinavian 
and German journals. The present book 
makes use not only of these results of the 
author’s own investigation and the work of 
others in the field—Storm, Verner, Jespersen, 

Vilh. Thomsen and others—but it contains 

new material and new conclusions, some of 

them far reaching and important. The book, 
as its title indicates, while it considers primar- 
ily the principles of accentuation in Old and 

New Swedish, also takes account of the other 

Scandinavian languages. In his preface the 

author expresses the hope that inasmuch as 

the conditions of accent in the Scandinavian 
languages are of importance for their bearing 
upon common Germanic conditions, his work 
may also be of interest to Germanists else- 
where. As his conclusions throughout, not 
only by inference, but by careful exposition, 
are frequently made to focus general Ger- 


manic and even Indo-Germanic conditions, 
their value is in reality immediate along broad 
lines, and the book must henceforth be reck- 
oned with in any extended discussion of the 
general, as well as the special, problems which 
it considers. 

Swedish is incontestably of the Scandinavian 
languages the one par excellence that has 
preserved the most of what were common 
Scandinavian conditions of accentuation, and 
is, accordingly, the fittest to serve as the fun- 
damental basis for a study like the present, 
which is intended, as has already been stated, 
to cover the whole Scandinavian field. By a 
not unintelligible process of natural selection, 
in Swedish, too, these facts of accent have 
been as a whole most closely observed and 
accurately apprehended. 

Anders Nicander, as long ago as 1737, ob- 
served the double accent system that is char- 
acteristic of Swedish, as well as of Norwegian 
and Danish. This is formulated by Kock for 
the Stockholm pronunciation in effect as fol- 
lows. A first category (called throughout 
acc. 2) comprises those words that are now 
monosyllabic; words that in the older lan- 
guages (O. N.) were monosyllabic, but have 
now become dissyllabic through the develop- 
ment of a svarabhakti vowel, or by contami- 
nation or analogy, or are dissyllabic or poly- 
syllabic through the use of an enclitic word, 
usually the post-positive article; words that 
are now dissyllabic, but in original Norse 
were trisyllables in which the second syllable 
during the common Norse period was synco- 
pated ; various words in the sentence often rel- 
atively unaccented; various words which are 
immediately preceded by a relatively unac- 
cented word; dialectic words with the root 
vowel in hiatus; a number of words now re- 
garded as simple, but which were originally 
compusite; numerous loan-words in -e/, -en, 
-er; dialectic dissyllabic imperatives, and the 
vocatives of dissyllabic feminine proper names 
in -a—the minor categories are here intro- 
duced in detail to show the author’s close 
analysis of his material. These words have 
on the single or the first syllable, as the case 
may be, a strong expiratory single-point ac- 
cent, which is strongest at the beginning of 
the vowel and afterward somewhat decreases 
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in force. This fortis accent is combined with 
the highest musical accent in the language 
(acutus) which remains essentially unchanged 
during the pronunciation of the syllable, al- 
though to a slight extent it may rise or fall. 
The next following syllable, in the case of 
dissyllables or polysyllables, has the weakest 
expiratory stress in the language (/evissimus). 
This weak accent is combined with the lowest 
musical accent (gravis). The ultima of poly- 
syllabic words bears an expiratory accent next 
to the weakest in the language (/evior), and 
usually has the same musical accent as the 
penult. 

A second category (acc. 2) comprises those 
words which were in original Norse and still 
are dissyllabic or polysyllabic. Dissyllables 
have on the penult a strong expiratory two- 
point accent, which is strongest at the begin- 
ning of the vowel, but afterwards decreases in 
force to increase somewhat again at the end 
of the syllable. With this fortis accent is com- 
bined a composite musical accent (compositus). 
On the ultima falls an expiratory secondary 
accent (/evis). With this is combined the 
highest musical accent (acuéus). Polysylla- 
bles, on the contrary, have on the antepenult 
a single stressed fortis, and the secondary 
accent does not fall upon the next following 
syllable; upon this, too, is dependent a differ- 
ent musical accent. 

In manner the two accent systems in Nor- 
wegian also essentially correspond with those 
in Swedish. In Danish the fortis syllable of 
words with acc. 7 has the characteristic glottal 
catch, while the corresponding syllable of 
words with acc. 2 does not. Not all the prob- 
lems of Danish accentuation find here, or else- 
where, a definitive solution. It is still, for in- 
stance, an open question as to whether 
Danish words with ace. 7 and those with acc. 2 
have the same or a different musical accent. 
The question has been answered variously. 
It is considered probable by Kock that in the 
Copenhagen pronunciation there is no con- 
stant, or only a minimal, difference in musical 
accent between acc. 7 and acc. 2, while in 
other localities such a difference definitely 
exists. In New Icelandic and Faroese, lan- 
guages which at an earlier time belonged to 
Norwegian linguistic territory, there is but 


one accent system. Here the fortis is simple, 
and the fortis syllable lies as a rule musically 
somewhat higher than the syllables which 
have a relatively lesser expiratory accent. 
This is brought with right into connection 
with local conditions of accentuation in west- 
ern Norway, from which region Iceland and 
the Faroes in the main were settled. In parts 
of Sweden, also, there is dialectically but one 
accent system. This is true of the dialects of 
Esthonia and the adjacent islands, of the Fin- 
land pronunciation of Swedish, and of minor 
dialects in Dalecarlia and elsewhere. 

In composita a primary question concerns 
the position of the fortis. Asa rule the first 
element of the composition retains the old 
place for the fortis. If the first word has after 
the fortis syllable a syllable with /evis, this 
letter is changed to /evissimus. In the second 
element the original fortis is changed to a 
semi-fortis. With the exception of a few orig- 
inal juxtapositions, the /or¢is lies in the pres- 
ent language on the first and only with ex- 
treme rarity on the second member of the 
composition. A number of words, however, 
although they are conceived of as one compo- 
sition, are pronounced for various reasons 
with two fortis accents. In modern Swedish 
there is considerable variation in the accent- 
uation of composita in that in the same local- 
ity the same word may have both acc. z and 
acc. 2, or the same word may have unlike ac- 
centuation in different localities. 

On the basis of the present accentuation the 
author considers in detail the older accentua- 
tion for simplicia and composita, first in Old 
Swedish and then in common and original 
Norse. Kock’s processes in this phase of his 
investigation meet thoroughly the dictum of 
Brugmann, in the Grundriss, that ‘conclusions 
drawn from the younger periods of a language 
are not to be applied to the older without 
great care,”’ etc., and his decisions are usually 
convincing. The author has, however, from 
the nature of the ground not always been able 
to make a definite statement and the book 
contains not a little that is still put forward as 
hypothesis. It is only possible here to sum- 
marize results. 

The author justifies the well-known ‘ten- 
dency in the Scandinavian languages to throw 
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the principle accent back to the beginning of 
a word, where previously it had stood nearer 
the end,’ as Noreen elsewhere has stated it. 
In all the modern dialects, with extreme fre- 
quency, two-point expiratory and combined 
musical accents have arisen through the loss 
of a relatively unaccented syllable. The ex- 
piratory and musical accents of the lost sylla- 
ble have been thrown on the syllable next pre- 
ceding and have been united with the expira- 
tory and musical accents already present on 
that syllable—a process, as for the rest, well 
known in other than the Norse dialects and 
present even in Indo-Germanic. The two- 
point expiratory and combined musical ac- 
cents of common Norse are to be explained in 
accordance with this principle. 


The older accentuation is formulated along 
fundamental lines as follows. In the case of 
simplicia, those words which late in the origi- 
nal Norse period had lost the levissimus ac- 
cented vowel of the second syllable in com- 
mon Norse had acc. 7. for example, steinn< 
*staintR, etc. A two-point fortis lay on a 
long root-syllable. This fortis arose through 
the union of the fortis of the root syllable with 
the expiratory accent which in original Norse 
had stood on the lost vowel. Ona short root- 
syllable lay apparently a single-point fortis. 
It is impossible to state definitely the condi- 
tions of the musical accent of the root-syllable 
for the common Norse period. Those words 
which late in the original Norse period had in 
the second syllable a long vowel pronounced 
with a secondary accent (levis) in common 
Norse had acc. 2. The greater number of 
these words either had lost in the common 
Germanic period a vowel in the third syllable, 
through which the second syllable had re- 
ceived a two-point expiratory and a combined 
musical accent, and, in case it was not already 
long, had been lengthened; for example, 
Norse *bindém< Gc. bindomiz, etc.; or they 
had from Indo-Ge. on the long second sylla- 
ble the circumflex; for example, *winddk, 
etc. There resulted, accordingly, a two-point 
fortis for a long root-syllable, the second sylla- 
ble being short with weak levis; a musical 
accent medius + gravis lay on the penult, and 
acutus on the ultima, for example, dindum. 
For a short root-syllable there resulted a sin- 
gle-point fortis, the second syllable being half- 


long with a strong levis; a medius musical ac- 
cent lay on the first, gravis + acutus on the 
second when this was still long, later the 
gravis alone, for example, /arim. 

The probability is asserted that dissyllabic 
words in original Norse (*winddR, etc.), 
whose second syllable had in Indo-Germanic 
‘schleifender Ton,’ during the common Norse 
period still had a two-point expiratory and a 
combined musical accent on the second sylla- 
ble. If this is true, those words which in 
common Norse received acc. 2 in great part 
in late original Norse had the second syllable 
long with a two-point expiratory and a com- 
bined musical accent. The ultima had levis, 
which in short-syllabled words was stronger 
than in long-syllabled. In the latter, the second 
syllable was shortened and a part of both the 
expiratory and the musical accent apparently 
went over to the penult, which thus received 
a two-point expiratory and a combined musi- 
cal accent, as already described. In short- 
syllabled words, the second syllable, on the 
other hand, retained at the outset its length, 
and as a consequence a single-point expira- 
tory and a simple musical accent. The origi- 
nal long vowel of the ending was not, how- 
ever, ultimately able to persist and in the 
later period became half-long. It has not 
been possible, as the author is constrained to 
admit, to bring the two accentuation systems 
into historical connection with the ‘gesto- 
szener’ and ‘schleifender Ton’ in Indo-Ger- 
mianic. 

With regard to composita it is shown that a 
large number of juxtapositions which now 
have but one fortis in the older language had 
two; and that the older language, as the older 
Germanic dialects in general, allowed the 
fortis to rest upon the second member of the 
composition to a much greater extent than 
is at present the case. This latter process 
again illustrates the general tendency of ac- 
cent shifting already noticed in the case of 
simplicia. Down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century many words still had the fortis 
on the second member of the complex which 
now have it on the first. This process is, 
however, simply the continuation of a devel- 
opment begun at a very early time and only 
gradually consummated. The manner of the 
actual shifting of accentuation in composita is 
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one of the most interesting phases of Kock’s 
investigation, and one of the most carefully 
carried out. He scouts the idea of the purely 
mechanical common Germanic transference 
of the fortis accent to the first syllable, either 
in simplicia or composita, that is loosely as- 
sumed. Words like Icel. fordgnn, without 
R-umlaut, Goth. naudi-bandi, with d instead 
of p, etc., etc., show conclusively that the 
fortis could still rest on the second member of 
the composition. The fundamental principle 
in the Germanic shifting of accent is, never- 
theless, that the principal accent shall fall 
upon that part of the word that bears the 
principal meaning, that is, upon the stem syl- 
lable. This new principle, however, was car- 
ried out in the dialects gradually and was 
only consummated long after the common 
Germanic period. The stein syllable of the 
simplicia is, as a matter of fact, almost always 
the first, and these words, accordingly, after 
the accent shifting had, as invariably, the 
fortis upon the first syllable. The great mass 
of composita through regular process of de- 
velopment had also placed the fortis on the 
first syllable, and in course of time, as the re- 
sult of juxtaposition, a great number of new 
composita accented in the same way were 
added to the list. Gradually in the Germanic 
dialects the consciousness was developed that 
the fortis should inevitably fall throughout 
upon the first syllable of simplicia and com- 
posita alike. In accordance with this rule, in 
the course of time and differently in the differ- 
ent Germanic dialects, the fortis, when it lay 
upon that part of the complex, was for the 
most part shifted from the stem syllable of the 
second member of the composition to the first 
syllable of the word. 

The book closes with a short chapter, not 
the least important in the work, on sentence 
accentuation, in which the various parts of 
speech—nouns, numerals, pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and inter- 
jections—are considered with some degree of 
detail with reference to the accent of the sen- 
tence in which they stand. A word register 
at the end adds still further to the usefulness 
of the book, which, as had already been indi- 
cated, is one of the most notable contributions 
of recent years to the subject which it treats. 


W. H. CARPENTER. 
Columbia University. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOG Y. 


Einfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft. VonW.MEVER-LUBKE. 
Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
Heidelberg, 1gor. 


THE volume before us is the first of a series of 
elementary textbooks in the field of Romanic 
Philology, to be edited under the general super- 
vision of Prof. Meyer-Liibke with the aid of 
many of the most prominent scholars in Eu- 
rope. When complete the collection will con- 
tain Grammars, Histories of Literature and 
Dictionaries of the various Romanic languages. 

It is apparent that the plan, though larger in 
scope in some ways and quite different in 
others, bears some similarity to that of Prof. 
Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philo- 
Jogie, but it will be seen also that the advan- 
tages are decidedly with the new venture. 
Groéber’s Grundriss was antiquated in part 
before the last fascicule had been distributed, 
but even if the publication had kept pace with 
the desires of the subscribers the same result 
would have been inevitable. The work will 
always stand asa monument of the scholar- 
ship of the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, but the articles contained in it in 
places fail to give even now the information 
which is readily found in more recent volumes 
on similar subjects. This new series will take 
somewhat the place of a new edition of the 
Grundriss, and it will have this decided ad- 
vantage that it will bea comparatively simple 
matter to bring it up to date, whenever the 
progress of the science shall demand a re- 
vision. 

It differs fundamentally from its rival in the 
pedagogical atmosphere which is evident in 
the volume before us. This book is distinctly, 
in part at least, an introduction to the methods 
of Romanic Philology. On the basis of care- 
fully selected examples fully representing the 
various phases of linguistic study, Prof. Meyer- 
Liibke points out the paths to be followed and 
the pitfalls to be shunned. The object of the 
book was eine Orientierung iiber das Gebiet 
der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft zu geben, 
dem, der als Neuling herantritt, zu zeigen, 
welche Aufgaben zu losen sind, auf welchem 
Wege die Lésung zu suchen und wie weit sie 
schon gefunden sei. 

The introductory chapter contains first an 
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enumeration of the principal literature of the 
subject (periodicals, grammars, dictionaries 
and monographs) followed by a discussion of 
the geographical distribution of the various 
languages and dialects. 

Then follows a first part (chapter 3) treating 
of the materials of Romanic Philology: Latin, 
pp. 27-35; Celtic, pp. 35-41; and German, pp. 
41-54. Thediscussion of the Latin substratum 
leads to a most lucid exposition of the nature 
of the popular vocabulary, its relation to the 
literary vocabulary, and the difficulties in the 
way of always clearly separating the two cate- 
gories of words. 
divided into strata both as to the period of 
their introduction and the dialects from which 
they derive. 

The second part (pp. 56-206) deals with the 
problems of Romanic Philology. Here Prof. 
Meyer-Liibke has made a very happy selection 
of two terms, which are not commonly applied 
to linguistic science, but which are admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which they are 
chosen. He divides the subject into biological 
problems (chapter 4, pp. 57-81) and paleonto- 
logical problems (chapter 5, pp. 81-206). 

Among the biological problems are discussed 
such subjects as Physiological and Experi- 
mental Phonetics, the study of modern pro- 
nunciation and the velocity of speech, the 
question of dialects and the making of speech 
maps with reference to sounds, forms, syntax, 
and vocabulary, the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects of speech, the struggle between 
literary language and dialect, and all these 
problems are constantly illustrated by carefully 
selected examples, often containing also the 
counter-illustration of wrong method, so that 
the learner can find a safe guide and the inves- 
tigator will meet with many a new point of 
view, which will render the perusal of the book 
both interesting and profitable. 

The following chapter containing the dis- 
cussion of the paleontological problems (die 
ganz eigentliche Aufgabe der romanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft) is the longest and also 
the most important portion of the book. Here 
the pedagogical feature of the discussion falls 
somewhat into the background, while the en- 
cyclopedic side becomes more evident. The 
chapter is practically a revised edition of the 
author's Popular Latin article in Grdéber’s 
Grundriss with elaborations and expansions, 


The Germanic words are. 


| 


and as it stands it forms the best and most 
complete Grammar of the form of Latin from 
which the Romanic languages derive. It con- 
tains besides a discussion of the relation of 
Latin to the native idioms with which it came 
in contact (pp. 170-186), and finally a most im- 
portant exposition of the uses to which the 
study of geographical proper names might and 
should be put in the study of historical gram- 
mar. These pages (186-206) form the longest 
of the many new features of the book. 

In the case of a treatise of this sort it is 
manifestly impossible to touch upon the many 
varied points of interest with which it deals 
within the limits of a brief review. We cannot 
refrain, however, from adding a few notes 
upon some paragraphs selected somewhat at 
random. 

In § 50 appears the statement that the change 
of #>£/ (as in VETLUS>VECLUs) is durchaus 
naturgemdadss. Asa matter of fact the process 
involved is neither a change of ¢/>4/ nor ot 
kl> tl, but it represents a compromise between 
the Zor & articulation and that of 7. Both are 
drawn toward the place of the 7 articulation, 
the one backwards, the other forwards, and 
the resultant stop, though acoustically suggest- 
ing both, is in reality neither one nor the other, 
but “/ or &. A reference to Prof. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg’s article on this subject in Mop. 
LanG. Nores, Vol. iii, col. 126, would have 
been in place. 

§72. The objections advanced against the 
acceptance of a form TRAGERE for TRAHERE, 
to explain the modern forms of this infinitive, 
are not convincing. Latin AEREM gives Fr, 
air, not aire as Prof. Meyer-Liibke writes, so 
that TRAHERE should have become */vair, and 
the Italian has ¢raggo, traggere by the side of 
trarre, for which the analogy of porre, corre, 
torre, etc., might possibly account. 

§80. O.Fr. jagonce, jagunce<iduvry are 
cited as an example of a certain group of 
words where Greek v became w. However, 
the Greek form was tvaxtvSos; for an ex- 
planation of the v cp. Thomas, A/é/anges 
@’ Etymologie frangaise, p. 95. 

§87. Indiscussing the effects of Ten Brink’s 
law the lengthening of the vowel in #énebre> 
tenébra>tengbre is explained aus dem dem r, 
Z anhaftenden Stimmton man sprach 
tenéber@e vecelus u.s.w. The inherent vocalic 
quality of 7, which causes fenebre to become 
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tenebyre (the transcription ¢enebere is mis- 
leading) may have been the cause for the 
original shifting of the accent (cp. Neumann, 
Z.f. R. Ph., Vol. xx, p. 519, an explanation 
which Prof. Meyer-Liibke does not seem to 
admit, cp. $99), but it is not necessary to ac- 
count for the open quality of the syllable be- 
fore br. Mute-+ liquid in Latin syllabification 
stand at the beginning of the following syllable, 
so that the accented vowel before them comes 
naturally under the sway of Ten Brink’s law. 
But even granting the existence of a pronunci- 
ation fengbera, a form vgcelus is excluded by 
the history of medial c/ and 

§92. This is one of the most interesting 
paragraphs of the book. While accepting in 
general the fact that long vowels may have 
been pronounced closed in Latin and short 
vowels open, Prof. Meyer-Liibke presents some 
strong evidence tending to prove that the Latin 
knew also long open vowels and short closed 
vowels. Priscian’s rule that vowels before gx 
are long has been shown to be a later interpo- 
lation, and since the Romanic developments of 
signum, tignum demand ¢, everything seems 
to be plain, if the rule of the interpolator, 
which seems to represent the actual fact, went 
into effect after the passage of i>7, so that 
original siguum became signum and then 
signum, Similar examples are Greek 
>Latin chrisma, Greek éxxAnéia> Latin ec- 
clgsia, and short closed vowels seem to have 
existed in #/i/are> Fr.hurler, tdndit> It. tonde, 
Srindem>\t. fronda, Sp. fronda, and others. 

In this connection O.Fr. roide < Latin rigidus 
is cited as an argument against the early loss 
of the vowel of the penult in this word, while 
Sp. recio compared with Sp. /rio is adduced to 
prove that rigidus and frigidus did not in- 
fluence each other’s development. However, 
the O.Fr. has also the regular form reit> roit, 
so that it seems reasonable to suppose roide is 
the feminine form used as masculine. The 
history of recio from rigidus, moreover, is not 
clear and the row /rigdus>/frijdo>frijdo> 
Sreddo las no parallel to substantiate it, while 
both sense and form of rigidus and /rigidus 
would certainly have favored reciprocal influ- 
ence of the two words, and It. reddo presup- 
poses the same history as /reddo, 

The question of the palatalization of ¢ before 


andi is summed up in §§ 115-118. A new 
argument for an earlier date than that admitted 
by M. Gaston Paris is drawn from the name of 
place £r/ach in the canton of Bern in Switzer- 
land, French Cerley, Latin C#RELLIACUM. 
The German form derives from Zerlach, where 
the z was evidently looked upon as the ab- 
breviation of the preposition zu. In that case 
a stage ¢s, or something very similar to it, must 
have existed in that region at the time of its 
occupation by the Alemanni in the fifth to the 
sixth century. As to the ultimate date of the 
beginning of the process (&>4’), Prof. Meyer- 
Liibke accepts Prof. Guarnerio’s conclusions 
for the third century. 

The author rejects the current explanation 
of influence of the labial upon the change of 
in certain well-known words. Co/obra is 
said to have received its tonic open vowel 
through influence of its pretonic g (§111), 
Juefne <juvenis is cited as unexplained (§ 143), 
and gvu is explained as due to analogy within 
the word ($121). Latin v fell before uw, hence 
ovum became oum. According to § 100 @ in 
hiatus before u became g, hence gum; but ovi, 
ova remained, and from these the zv is reintro- 
duced into gum, which thus becomes ovum. 

$140. The term ficatum jecur should not 
be repeated after the statement of M. Gaston 
Paris, Miscellanea Lingutstica in onore di 
Graziadio Ascoli, p. 48, that it does not exist. 

§§ 181-185. These paragraphs contain a dis- 
cussion of the origin of #@ from Latin @ in 
French, Provencal and the North Italian dia- 
lects. The objections to the Celtic theory are 
clearly stated, proof is brought forward that i 
is not equally old in the languages and dialects 
where it is found, and that it does not extend 
over the whole of the so-called #-territory. 
The thesis is then maintained that at least two 
modes of articulation existed forthe sound. It 
seems to have been #+7 in the East and South- 
East of France and in Northern Italy, and u+¢ 
in the larger part of France extending from 
Picardy to Burgundy. The one articulation, 
when delabialized, gives 7, the other may be- 
come 6 as in Milanese fornor, paror for French 
tournure, parure. The theory appears attrac- 
tive, but demands further investigation. Ex- 
perimental phonetics will show whether the 
varying color of the #-sound depends upon the 
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tongue or lip position, or upon both, but I 
think few English teachers will accept Prof. 
Meyer-Liibke’s contention that fiir Individuen, 
die ii nicht sprechen konnen, i nicht u der 
nachste Ersatzlaut ist. 

Many problems of similar interest might be 
discussed, but what has been said will serve to 
show, I think, the high importance of the work, 
the suggestive treatment of the subject, and 
the great profit to be derived from its study by 
both students and investigators. 

Joun E. MATZKE. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


SPANISH PUBLICATIONS. 
9. Guzmédn el Bueno, drama en cuatro actos 
por Don Antonio Gil y Zérate, Edited with 
introduction and notes by SYLVESTER PRIM- 
ER, Ph. D., Professor in the University of 


Texas. Boston: Ginn & Company, Pub- 
lishers. The Athenzum Press, 1go1. 8vo, 
pp. Xx+154. 


In striking contrast with the book discussed 
is the edition of Gily Z4rate’s Guzmédn el 
Bueno. The Introduction is divided: i. In- 
troductory. ii. Biographical. iii. Sources of 
the play. iv. Plot and characters. v. Ver- 
sification. (a) Introductory. (4) Kinds of verse. 
(c) Assonance. (d) Rhyme. vi. Conclusion. 
Follows the play (two thousand four hundred 
and eighty-seven lines, one hundred and thirty- 
five pages), nine pages of Notes, two of Syn- 
opsis of the Subjunctive Mood, three of Bib- 
liography, and four of Index. 

All this looks attractive and represents a 
good amount of well-intentioned work, but 
unfortunately the editor has centred his efforts 
upon the trimmings, instead of upon the real 
body of the book. 

The first four chapters of the Introduction 
can be called satisfactory, although Chapter 
iii, on the sources of the play, would gain in 
clearness by being condensed. However, the 
play would be just as valuable and instructive 
as a text for our Spanish classes if its subject 
had been boldly invented by an anonymous 
author, in which case three of these chapters 
would have remained unwritten. 


1 Cf. Mop. Lana, Norss, Nov., 1902. 


In Chapter v, on versification, the editor 
begins by deploring the necessity of writing it 
at all and the difficulty of securing ‘‘the neces- 
sary information for a proper understanding of 
the elementary principles upon which Spanish 
versification is based.”’ After this he says: 


“The fundamental principle of Spanish versi- 
fication consists in not making the quantity of 
the syllables the basis of the meter, as in 
Latin and Greek, but a definite number of feet 
or syllables ; in other words, syllables count, 
not vowel quantity.”’ 


This would be correct and fairly clear if the 
word “‘feet’’ were omitted; as it stands, it is 
neither, for it gives the impression that feet 
and syllables are synonymous words, or else, 
that a verse sometimes is made up of feet and 
at other times of syllables. 

Another remark (p. xvi) is: 


“In our poem we have two groups of feet: the 
iambic, which represents the rising inflection, 
and the trochaic, which represents the falling 
inflection.” 


It so happens that the first five pages of the 
play are in modernized coplas de arte mayor, 
a verse-form which the editor (p. xix) calls 
trochaic. The first line (the other ninety-five 
are built just like it) reads: 

“Pues ya el sacerdote las armas bendijo,” 
a verse that no amount of protestation can 
ever make trochaic. 

Again, we read (p. xvi): 

“The older poets were very careful to attend 
to the feet and syllables in order that the verse 
might be as perfect as possible. Gil y Z4rate 


apparently pays attention only to the syllables, 
hence he often has metrically poor verses.”’ 


An observation of this sort should tend to 
put a commentator on his guard, for it may be 
presumed that a practised versifier knows 
more about versification than we who proceed 
to criticise him. In the Notes the editor only 
once marks a verse as bad, saying to 1. 366: 
“scan: que va | le lo | que yo lea | pruebe | . 

Indeed, if Gil y Z4rate had actually written 
that line, he would not only have written a 
verse that no Spanish audience could allow to 
pass unhissed, for the chance combination 
‘“‘lelo’’ would alone suffice to condemn it, but 


2 Dr, Ford, on p. xxxvii of the Introduction to his A 


Spanish Anthology (New York, 1901) classifies the versos de 


arte mayor as twelve-syllabled amphibrachs; Spaniards, 
strange to say, have called them anapestic, and others con- 
sider them as dactyls with an anacrusis, 
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he also would have written impossible Spanish. 
What he should have written is: 
i qué | va | le e7| que | yo| lea | prue | be? 

in which e/ is the article before the phrase- 
noun ‘‘que yo le apruebe,’”’ the two together 
being the subject of ‘‘vale’—an absolutely 
correct verse in absolutely correct language. 
And this is what the author did write; for al- 
though the Preface says: “The text is based 
on that of Pedro de Novo y Colsonin Autores 
Dramiticos Contempordneos y Joyas del 
Teatro Espaiiol del Siglo xix.,’’ no one but 
our editor is responsible for the wretched ver- 
sification throughout the play. The Colsén 
text is, as far as I can see, faultless, except for 
half a dozen places where the punctuation 
might be improved, and one misprint (I. 2163, 
solo for so/a); while our editor has ‘‘based’’ 
his text upon his prototype by, in four places 
(424; 746; 803; 2249), omitting a syllable; in 
one (2325) adding a superfluous word; in one 
(366) spoiling the grammar and the verse by 
substituting one word for another ; in one (425) 
writing one verb-person for another; in one 
(761) spoiling the sense by substituting one 
participle for another ; in one (571) substituting 
an impossible verb-tense for the correct one, 
thereby over-lengthening the verse; in two 
(1066 ; 2316) using a nominative form of a pro- 
noun for an oblique; in one (543) changing 
‘‘m4s que,”’ which was correct, into ‘‘mas 
which is wrong; in one (2353) writing ‘‘frente’”’ 
for ‘‘afrenta’’—and by bringing in several glar- 
ing misprints and additional wrong punctua- 
tion. 

In the Notes, that might in part have re- 
deemed an otherwise bad text, the only serious 
difficulty which the text offers (Il. 1453-1455) is 
explained wrong, while the information these 
Notes furnish is mainly confined to translations 
and matters of elementary grammar that 
should be known by a student before he is ex- 
pected to read a play in verse. On the other 
hand, many cases where the text demands in- 
structive comment (39; 105-108; 110; 403: 
715; 970; 1081; 1292; 1441; 1768-1770; 1939 
2427); receive no attention. 

Might it not be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned if publishers’ readers of Spanish text- 
books, submitted for approval, were to take 
their task somewhat more seriously ? 

F. De HAan. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GENDER OF Kalevala. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. Lanc. Notes, 

Sirs:—A_ gender-language, like Modern 
High German, when it becomes the vehicle of 
scientific expression, is unable sometimes to 
secure that unanimous verdict which elsewhere 
its Sprachgefihl achieves so often without any 
apparent trouble. The question of the gender 
of the word Xa/eva/a, the name of the national 
epic of the Finns, has been discussed recently 
by Gustav Schmidt. 

The first appearance of Kalevala with its 
gender marked in German was in 1846, when 
Miihlberg published his Proben einer ehstni- 
schen und deutschen Ubersetzung der Kale. 
vala and Jakob Grimm his ‘Uber das finnische 
Epos.”’ Both these authorities treat the word 
as feminine, but Grimm, who distinguished 
between (die) Ka/evala, the epic, and Kalevala 
(articleless neuter), the Finnish word itself, 
which signifies ‘“thome of heroes,” seems to 
have used the word generally without any ar- 
ticle. A rapid glance over German Kalevala- 
literature up to 1895 reveals no ‘‘das Ka/evala”’ 
and but one ‘‘der Xa/eva/a,” the rest being all 
feminine. Many writers get over the difficulty 
by using periphrases, such as ‘‘das Kalevala- 
epos,’’ ‘‘das finnische Epos,’”’ etc. The Ger- 
man translator of Comparetti renders the “‘il 
Kalevala” of the Italian by ‘‘der Xaleva/a.” 
In French, Léouzon le Duc and others use “‘le 
Kalevala.’’ The employment in the pages of 
the Anzeiger of the word Xa/evala as neuter 
created some discussion and occasioned the 
article of Schmidt, who tells us that, on first 
acquaintance with Xa/eva/a (accented Ké/e- 
vala) he felt it to be neuter,—it is worth noting, 
however, that an accentuation Kalevd/a has 
given rise to the feminine Ka/evdé/e, used by 
Weis-Ulmenried ina very recent publication 
in the Grenzboten (Ix, No. 43). The neuter 
gender is favored by the etymology (—/a= 
AN. heimr, OHG. /and) and has several other 
arguments in its support. 

This discussion of Ka/eva/a is of interest, as 
revealing the rise of the gender in the mind of 
an individual and his attempt to change the 
current of thought of his fellows concerning it. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
Clark University. 


1 Die, der oder das Kalevala? Finnisch-Ugrische For- 
schungen, Anseiger. Bad, ii (Helsingfors, 1902), p, 48-51. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LAnc. NorsEs, 

Sirs :—Searching reviews of several school 
editions of French and German texts have 
recently appeared in Mop. Lanc. NOorEs. 
They should have exercised a salutary and re- 
Straining influence, but it still seems necessary 
to call attention to glaring and at times ludi- 
crous mistakes. An abridged edition of Frey- 
tag’s Soll und Haben has lately been pub- 
lished, the notes of which, to say the least, 
suggest the propriety of reminding editors of 
German texts whose mother-tongue German 
is not of the fact that there are dictionaries 
that might be consulted profitably in the trans- 
lation of German terms. 

I call attention to some of the mistakes 
found in the editor’s notes: 

P. 45, 1 ‘‘abgefeimteste, most accursed;”’ 
even small dictionaries give the correct mean- 
ings crafty, astute, arch-. As to the etymology 
of the word advanced by the editor, its con- 
nection with Fehme, I need not say anything. 

P. 99, 2 ‘‘Mausche, translate here, the mis- 
evable Jew. The word originally meaning 
Moses is here, as frequently, used in a deroga- 
tory sense ;’’ here certainly not, it is simply the 
form in which the name Moses appears in later 
Jewish pronunciation, the term used in con- 
tempt being Wauschel, not Mausche. 

P. 103, 3 ‘der Rosskamm, proper name (der 
is familiar).”’ Even Feller’s dictionary gives 
the correct meaning of the term, not to speak 
of Kluge where the explanation may be found. 

P. 159, 2 “‘der vornehme Braune soll heute 
merken, was ein Kommissschenkel durchsetzen 
kann, this proud bay shall find out to-day what 
the shinbones of a clerc are good for. Said in 
humorous depreciation of himself, since he 
was trained for business, not for soldiering.”’ 
It seems that the editor is familiar neither with 
the fact that Carl Sturm has served in the 
cavalry (cf. note 132, 2), nor with the fact that 
the word Kommiss (not Kommiis) has reference 
to the army, as in Aommissbrot, etc., not to 
any clerical duty. The meaning of the pas- 
sage is, therefore, about the opposite of the 
one given by the editor, namely, that Carl does 
not ‘depreciate’ himself, but expects to put ‘the 
proud bay’ to a most severe text. 


1 Soll und Haben von Gustav Freytag. Abridged and 
edited with introduction and notes by George T. Files, Ph.D. 
Boston, D, C. Heath & Co., 1gor. 


P. 182, 2 “eines Herrn Braitzky, of a Herr 
Bratzky. One of thecorrupt noblemen of the 
neighborhood who made Anton’s early days 
on the Polish estate troublesome and danger- 
ous.”’ Apparently, the editor has forgotten 
what position Mr. Bratzky had formerly oc- 
cupied on the estate, and does not seem to 
feel the force of eines in this passage. 

Further, why is Hanswurst always trans- 
lated by ‘clumsy fool?’ Isa Herbergsvater 
necessarily ‘an o/d innkeeper,’ or a Kauflust- 
iger ‘an eager purchaser?’ 

A curious misunderstanding of the social and 
political conditions of Germany has led the 
editor, in the Introduction, to use the expres- 
sion ‘tthe middle or merchant classes’’ about 
synonymously with ‘the common people,”’ 
“the working classes,’’ ‘‘the working people,”’ 
as a consequence of which the conservative 
Liberal Freytag comes near being a Social- 
Democrat, and the Grenzboten the organ of 
the Social-Democratic party. 

It is needless to extend the list of errors; 
they make it apparent that the notes have not 
been written with such care as should have 
been exercised in the preparation of a school 
book ; they suggest the query—and herein lies 
the object of this note,—is the work of modern 
language instruction in any way furthered by 
the multiplication of poor editions of excellent 
reading material, as illustrated by the book 
under consideration ? 


Smith College. 


Ernst H. MENSEL. 


BRIEF MENTION, 

The next annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America will be held 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., on December 29, 30, 31, 1902. The Cen- 
tral Division will meet in Chicago, IIl., on 
January I, 2, 3, 1903. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, formerly of the 
Louisiana State University, has assumed 
charge of the department of the English lan- 
guage in the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. He is succeeded in Louis- 
iana by Dr. W. A. Read, of the University of 
Arkansas, 
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Bowen, B. L.—A First Scientific French Reader. Boston, D.C. Heath 
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Brun, Pierre.—Autour du dix-septiéme siécle. Grenoble: H. Falque 
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Calmettes, Pierre.—Choiseul et Voltaire, d’aprés les lettres inédites 
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Claudin, A.—Histoire de l’imprimerie en France au XVe et au XVle 
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572 pp. 
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Faguet, Emile, ete.—L’Cuvre sociale de la Révolution frangaise. 
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Goelj, Roger de.—Le Rythmique du Combat du Cid contre les Mores: 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, announce for 
immediate issue Cuentos Castellanos, a collection of 
Spanish Stories. This firm also has in press for imme- 
diate issue Schiller’s Wallenstein, edited by Prof. C. A. 
ESGERT. 


Messrs. HENRY HOLT & Co., New York, are about 
to bring out a new edition of Goethe’s Egmont, edited 
by Prof. RopERT DEERING. 


WANTED to buy No. 4 of Vol. vii (old series) of the Pustt- 
CATIONS OF THE Mop. LANG. Association. Will buy the 
whole Volume, if necessary. 

SAMUEL GARNER, Annapolis, Md. 
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Attention is called to the moderate rates and special 
advantages of advertising in MODERN. LANGUAGE 
NoTEs, a monthly journal devoted to the study of the 
modern languages and literatures : 


1. It is the only academic journal that represents specifi- 
cally the interests of the professors who, as a class, 
control the sales of modern language text-books in 
our representative institutions ; 


2. It goes to more than five hundred colleges and other 
educational institutions of this country ; 


3. It has an extensive circulation among all classes of 
modern language teachers in this country, besides 
having a considerable list of foreign subscribers ; 


4. Outside of the teaching profession, it reaches a large 
number of scholars that would prove exceptionally 
desirable customers. 
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wording). 
1 Page $20.00 | $15.00 | $60.00 | $100.00 
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1 Column 12.00 9.00 36.00 60.00 
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4 Column. 9.00 6.75 27.00 45.00 
1 Inch. 2.00 6.75 | 11.25 
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more will be classified at the end of the table 
of contents. 


2. The journal has two columns measuring three 
and a half by nine inches each. 


3. Rates for special pages, or for special form and 
position of advertisement on page, will be 
given’on application. 
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